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The Veiltail goldfish (Carassius 
auratus), with its long gracefully 
folded caudal fin is one of the 
most exquisite of fancy goldfish. 
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“GOING STRONG AND LOOKING TRIM”: AMETHYST GREETED BY SOME OF THE CREW OF JAMAICA, FLAGSHIP 
OF THE SECOND-IN-COMMAND, FAR EASTERN STATION, AFTER HER DASH DOWN THE YANGTSE. 


In our last week's issue we gave photographs of the frigate Amethyst and her 
commander, together with a map illustrating her dash down the Yangtse to escape 
from the Chinese Communists. On this page we reproduce the first photograph of 
Amethyst to be taken after her exploit. It shows members of the crew of the 
cruiser Jamaica, flagship of Vice-Admiral A. C. G. Madden, Second-in-Command, 
Far Eastern Station, enthusiastically greeting Amethyst on August |, after meeting 
her and her escorting destroyer Concord (whom she had joined at the mouth of the 
Yangtse), north of Formosa: The signal, “ Amethyst met. Going strong and looking 
trim,” was received at the Admiralty on August !, shortly after the meeting. 


Amethyst was determined to reach Hong Kong under her own steam, and succeeded 
in doing so in spite of suffering two breakdowns. Concord stood by with towing 
gear, but Amethyst refused assistance and proceeded at the reduced speed of 
nine knots to reach Hong Kong on August 3. As she entered the harbour, the 
sirens of all the assembled craft screamed welcome, and thousands of British and 
Chinese cheered. At 10.45 a.m. she came alongside at the Naval Dock, and Sir 
Alexander Grantham, the Governor, and Service chiefs went aboard. The announce- 
ment that the King had approved the immediate award of the D.S.O. to the 
commander, Lieut.-Commander J. S. Kerans, was made on August |. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

head laid ever so gently on the stoniest knee, he can 
bring any stranger into a state of almost instantaneous 
subjection to his scandalous charm. He exploits it 
ruthlessly ; I believe he still remembers the days 


from the time when he slunk, a sad, bedraggled little 

outcast, past farms the savour of whose good things 

was guarded by a proud, angry house-dog and utterly 

forbidden to the likes of him. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot. 

Yet he never attacks a dog smaller than 
himself, or, indeed, anything like as small, for 
under his beautiful coat of soft, white, curly 
fur and fine ruff is a little chap no bigger than 
a small lamb. It was several years before we 
discovered how small, but one hot summer, 
having sent him to be plucked, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I called for him after 
the operation. He appeared only half his normal 
size and, looking at him with wonder and pity, 
it shamed me to think of how angrily I had 
often rebuked his heroic pugnacity and, on 
occasion, chastened him. He recalled ‘for the 
moment — till he caught sight of an Alsatian at 
the corner of the street—the little lamb of Blake’s 
“* Songs of Innocence ""—*‘ warm and woolly white.”’ 
After that, however, he recalled the tiger. 

I have written of my pet and companion with 
what must seem to others an absurd partiality. I am 
grateful to him for so many things : the ecstasy of 
his morning greeting, the scuttle of flying feet and 
stuggy brown tail as he whizzes like a barking rocket 
through opened door or window, scattering astounded 
birds and rabbits before him, the ferocity and fire with 
which he digs a hole, the courage with which he 
returns to the attack, the plaintive charm with which, 
when he thinks himself neglected, he approaches one, 
shyly and wistfully, leans against one or lies, warm 
and watching, across one’s feet. He is never untrue to 
himself, never false to his friends, never seduced 
by the world from the plain course of his love 
and duty. His honesty, for a dog who has 
known starvation, never ceases to amaze me. 


OME years ago I wrote on this page an account 
of how a stray, rough-haired terrier, starving and 
scrubby with mange and eczema, came to beg for the 
sandwich-crumbs with which my wife and I were 
feeding seagulls on a cliff and, having partaken 
of these—so gently that it seemed like a kind 
of velvet suction— decided to throw in his lot 
with us, and how, after we had momentarily 
evaded that burden of love and responsibility, 
he found us again, endured the ignominy of being 
driven away and, persisting, triumphantly carried 
his point, so that, at a time when even a 
dog's care and feeding seemed an additional 
burden too heavy to be assumed, he received, 
through the local constabulary, who executed a 
kind of remote, shadowy surveillance over his 
haunted life, the offer of a home. From an 
existence of rabbit-hunting on windblown cliffs, 
cadging scraps out of paper bags from picnic- 
parties, and periodic sojourns in village police 
stations, he passed, by way of a_ bewildering 
metropolis full of inconceivable noises, sights 
and smells, to the dignity and comfort of a 
private house of his own, a fireside, regular 
meals, regular petting, soft Sitting and lying, 
and the devotion of two human beings. It was 
quite surprising how quickly he changed from 
the gentle, almost barkless creature we found 
into an animal embarrassingly vocal, with the 
lordliest airs and a pugnacity towards every 
creature bigger than himself that would have 
done credit to a seventeenth-century Red Indian on 
the warpath. Never was terrier more a terrier—more 
challenging, enquiring, restless—than this white, tHe QUEEN'S VISIT TO IRELAND: INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL | 
brown-capped, black-spotted, stuggy-tailed piece of RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 
fur and spirit that had so unexpectedly invaded and 
so ruthlessly dominated our lives. Yet—and this was 
the pathos of him—a harsh word, a stick raised to 
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chasten, a suitcase packed for a journey he might 
confidence 


not share—and all the went 
out of him like water drained from a 
cup. His tail went down, his head 
hung, and a look of unutterable sadness 
came into his big, brown eyes. Even 
chocolate, which in some mysterious 
way—and most inconveniently, seeing 
it was stringently rationed—he quickly 
made it clear he loved above all 
other foods, would remain untouched 
at his feet if his mistress went out 
without him. To her, for all his fiery 
challenge to a world which had 
tragically misused him and which he 
had now so triumphantly overcome, 
he gave a love as single-hearted and 
unchanging as I have never witnessed 
in any creature, human or animal. 

I have written in the past tense, 
because all this was so long ago, but 
the dog still lives : indeed, he is sitting 
beside me as I write—an activity 
which he deplores but suffers as being 
plainly inevitable. It would have been 
better, I suppose he reflects, to have 
had a “tweedy” master: the kind 
of man who, in gaiters and big boots, 
is for ever going out of doors, his 
faithful dog by his side, to beat up 
birds and vermin. With me, the entire 
work of doing these things falls on 
the dog, while far too much of the day 
is spent indoors. However, like a 
wife, he tes it and makes the 
best of what he cannot alter, 

The years of love—knowing how brief 
a dog's life is, I do not like to reflect how 
many—have long turned the haunted, 
mangy little stray of the cliffs into 
a very important, assured, not to say 


aggressive, citizen of the world. He possesses a bed— 
indeed, it may be said several beds—a car or flying 
kennel, a right to climb up on chair or sofa, even a 

















a NEW DOMESTIC GAS-LIGHT APPARATUS. 





“This new Light Apparatus is the invention of Mr. Mansfield. In the Illustration A is a pair of bellows, 
worked by hand . . . by which air is driven into B, a bell or gas-holder, which rises and falls in water con- 
tained in the vessel H. B, by its pressure, forces the air to flow through I, in a regular stream, into C, an 
air-tight metal vessel, containing some benzole, a highly volatile hydrocarbon. I passes into C, and dips 
into the liquid contained in it. The level of the liquid, which is continually removed by evaporation, is 
kept constant by means of another air-tight vessel, above C, which is enclosed in the box D. The pipe L, 
passing from the lower part of the in D, enters C, and . . . maintains the height of the liquid in C 
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Once I placed eight small fragments of chocolate 


in a low drawer level with his nose, 
showed them to him without any 
admonition not to take them, and left 
the room. When I returned he was still 
sitting by the open drawer and the 
pieces of chocolate were still there. But 
when I counted the chocolate, I found 
there were only seven pieces left, and, 
knowing how intense is his craving for 
this food, I found I valued his honesty 
even more than before. 

A dog’s supreme charm to a man, 
I suppose, is that, sharing human 
life, he transcends it. He “ outsoars 
the shadow of our night.” The world 
may be breaking, war or invasion at 
hand, ruin staring one in the face, 
one’s life work broken, one’s nearest 
and dearest faithless, but a dog's 
capacity for happiness, love and zest for 
living remains unchanged. It is not 
that a dog is indifferent to these 
things, like a horse or a cow or the 
face of inanimate nature; on the 
contrary, a dog at such moments can 
show a sympathy and loving tact 
beyond the capacity of most humans. 
He does not understand or question the 
cause of one’s grief: he is aware only 
that it exists and gazes at one with his 
great eyes of love or lays a head on 
one’s knee in the hope of comforting. 
But by the undiminished joy he shows 
at the little ordinary, unchanging 
eternal things of life: the opened 
door and the sniff of fresh air, 
the infinite adventure of the walk, 
the humble plate of daily food, the 
serene content of lying by the 
fireside close to the being to whom he 


has given his heart, the dog is true to realities that 
transcend personal sorrow. Unhappiness is an indi- 
vidual thing that passes with the individual ; joy and 
life are eternal and the law of the universe. Whoever 





wonderful bedtime ritual known as “ sweet lappers,”’ 
knows that has found a clue to existence, A dog— 


when he raises a sleepy head to partake, with a look journey, he sees his 

of infinite satisfaction, ¢f a saucer of warm brew. warning horn, is proof that he has not wholly forgotten. and this is perhaps his supreme service—can help a 
Wherever he goes he is welcome, and he knows it, Perhaps, too, the fierceness and arrogance of his man to understand it. A phi lias said that 
for with a beguiling look from those liquid brown challenge to his fellow-dogs when he enters the Park, to have a dog is like having the Absolute come 
eyes, an ingratiating wriggle of his stern, a soft, warm or passes through a wayside village or town, derives one’s table and feed from one’s hand. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “OUR NOTE BOOK” ARTICLE WITH A GREAT FRIEND: DR. ARTHUR BRYANT, THE WELL-KNOWN HISTORIAN, 
AND JIMMY, A STRAY TERRIER WHO “ ADOPTED” HIM DURING THE WAR. 


Dr. Arthur Bryant, the author of “Our Note Book,” though well known for his 
historical books and for his sagas of the great achievements of the British nation, 
has never been in the public eye to the same extent as his predecessor in the con- 
tribution of that weekly article, which he undertook in 1936 after the death of 
G. K. Chesterton, whose appearance was well known from his numerous published 
portraits. The popularity of Dr. Bryant’s weekly “ Our Note Book” article is world- 
wide, and from the numerous letters of appreciation which we receive daily from every 
quarter of the globe, it is obvious that his writing has a great deal of influence. 


| 
| 
| 


His patriotism, clear thinking and intense love of Britain and the Empire are, we are 
continually informed by our readers, an inspiration to Britons at home and abroad. 
Therefore it seems to be not without interest to introduce Dr. Bryant to his 
innumerable admirers through the medium of a photograph which includes his great 
friend Jimmy, his terrier. This dog became a member of Dr. Bryant's family 
in circumstances described in one of his most moving articles in 1946. This 
week Dr. Bryant devotes his article to the’ place Jimmy now occupies in his daily 
life—a description which will appeal to all dog-lovers.—The Editor 


Photograph by Walter Bird; Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons and Co. Lid., Publishers. 
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LARGE AND SMALL YACHTS AT COWES: ny 
A NOTABLE WEEK OF RACING AT SEA. 






















6-METRE-CLASS YACHT FIRECRACKER COMPETING ON CoM 
JULY 30: THERE WERE THIRTEEN STARTERS (L. 1 


— —_ 


THE ROYAL SOUTHAMPTON YACHT CLUB'S ANNUAL REGATTA AT COWES: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE YACHTS COMPETING IN 
THE 6-METRE CLASS ON JULY 30, IN WHICH THERE WERE THIRTEEN STARTERS, INCLUDING THREE AMERICAN ENTRANTS, 





A RACE IN WHICH THE AMERICAN YACHTS LLANORIA AND GOO8SE FINISHED FIRST AND THIRD RESPECTIVELY : THE INTERNATIONAL THE OPENING OF COWES WEEK, WITH ITS NEVER-FAILING 
6-METRE-CLASS BOATS COMPETING AT THE ROYAL SOUTHAMPTON YACHT CLUB REGATTA AT COWES ON JULY 30. STIFF BREEZE AND THE FOAMING WAKE OF RACING CRAFT 








HOLIDAY-MAKERS AND SAILING ENTHUSIASTS AT COWES: A VIEW OF SOME OF THE SPECTATORS WHO 





TOOK A KEEN AND CRITICAL INTEREST IN THE RACING DURING THE “ WEEK.” _ 
HE yacht- racing at Cowes this year was notable for the number of entries, aft 
particularly in the smaller classes, and for the weather. On August 2 the sea we 
was too heavy for the smaller craft and only two races took place—the Handicap th 
over 25 tons and the Handicap 10 to 25 tons. On the following day the entire by 
programme was cancelled. The first yacht of the International 5°S-metre-class yachts cri 
which it is expected will be adopted by the nations at the next I.Y.R.U. conference | = 
in October—competed in the “Q" class and won at the regatta held by the Royal | ju 
THE FIRST BOAT BUILT IN THE INTERNATIONAL 5°5-METRE CLASS WHICH MAY BE Southampton Yacht Club at Cowes on July 30. There were thirteen starters in the | 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONS AE UNE BEET LVS, Cee) lee Cee as Cee International 6-metre class, including three of the four U.S. yachts which stayed on | 
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A ROYAL SPORT ATTENDED BY ROYALTY: 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AFLOAT AT. COWES. 


COMPETING IN THE HANDICAP FOR YACHTS OVER 25 TONS: 
(L. TO R.) FIREBIRD X.; FLICA (SECOND); AND FHANET (THIRD). 


THE START OF THE HANDICAP RACE FOR YACHTS OF 25 TONS AND OVER ON JULY 30: (L. TO R.) LITTLE ASTRA 
(K-18: WINNER); FLICA (K-16; THIRD); BLOODHOUND (YAWL ; SECOND); AND fH4ANET (NO, 103). 


APPEAL TO ALL YACHTSMEN—-WHITE SAILS BOWING TO A A POPULAR ASPECT OF THE RACING AT COWES: SMALL STAR AND DRAGON-CLASS YACHTS SKIMMING THROUGH THE CHOPPY 
COMPETITORS IN THE INTERNATIONAL DRAGON CLASS. WATER DURING THE RACING ON JULY 30, WHEN VALHALLA, JOEL AND LINTI£ FINISHED FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD. 


> = 


ABOARD LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK BROWNING'S YACHT FANNY 2084 AT HAMBLE : T.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH (WEARING SLACKS) AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ATTENDING COWES WEEK. 





after the British-American Cup races. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 

were aboard Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Browning's yacht, Fanny Rosa, and watched 

their International Dragon-class yacht Bluebottle come in second at the regatta held 

by the Royal Yacht Squadron on August 4. Her Royal Highness went for her firsi 

cruise in Bluebottle with the Duke of Edinburgh at the helm. The American 6-metre yacht 

Lianoria was the winner in this class both at the Royal Southampton Y.C. regatta on 

sey 3) ne &t Ge Cape vom Sqentren vagetta en Auguet ¢: Ge 7 posages arn PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIRST CRUISE IN HER DRAGON-CLASS YACHT BLUEBOTTLE 
ae came bra — ak Gaier ent Ren psc a pn lo both oa eeera HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (aT THE HELM). 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE GOOD SHIP “ HUGIN” : 
HER VIKING CREW IN KENT AND LONDON. 





“ INVASION " : PRINCE GEORGE 


LEADING HIS COUNTRYMEN ASHORE FOR THEIR PEACEFUL 
AT RAMSGATE, WHERE 


OF DENMARK, PRECEDED BY THE MAYORAL MACE-BEARER, 
HUGH CROWDS 
GATHERED To 
- SEE THE ARRIVAL 
UNVEILING A COMMEMORATION STONE: NMARK AT EBBSFLEET, OF THE VIKINGS. 
NEAR RAMSGATE, WHERE HENGIST AND HORSA ARE REPUTED TO HAVE LANDED. 


ROWING UP-RIVER ON THEIR JOURNEY FROM GREENWICH TO RICHMOND: THE VIKINGS, IN THE AUGIS, 
SOUNDING A BLAST ON A REPLICA OF THE FAMOUS GOLDEN HORN: 


NEARING WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
A VIKING OUTSIDE GUILDHALL AFTER THE RECEPTION, 


WELCOME TO RICHMOND! PART OF THE ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD WHO LINED THE EMBANK- ARRIVING AT RAMSGATE: THE VIKING SHIP @U@/¥ COMING INTO THE ROYAL HARBOUR 
MENTS TO GREET THE #062" AND HER VIKING CREW. AS MAROONS WERE FIRED IN WELCOME, 

After the good ship Augin, manned by Danish oarsmen, bearded and wearing Viking to Intercept the Viking ship. Their challenge was, however, foiled by the police. 
costume, reached Broadstairs, on the Kentish coast, on July 28, her arrival was On August 2 the Vikings, whose voyage from Denmark commemorated the 1500th 
eagerly awaited at Ramsgate, her next port of call, and later in London. On anniversary of the landings from across the North Sea, were weloomed to England and 
August 1, undeterred by the rainy weather, huge crowds gathered on the banks of London by Sir Percy Greenaway, aotthg Lord Mayor, at Guildhall, where they 
the Thames to watch the A/ugin on her journey from Greenwich to Richmond. An were entertained to luncheon, It has been announced that the Daily Mail has 

bought the Hugin and has decided to organise @ tour by the Viking ship of Britain's 


unexpected diversion occurred above Westminster Bridge, when students from 
St. Thomas's Hospital, daubed with “woad" to represent Ancient Britons, attempted seaside resorts. Hugin is a iS-ton copy of a Viking ship, 
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AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN 
CIGARETTE-LIGHTER : 

THE “TEMPLE OF VESTA” 
OF 1807 ; 

AN INGENIOUS DEVICE FOR 
PRODUCING A FLAME AT THE 


; 


TOUCH OF A BUTTON. 


ANY of the devices which we accept as 
being the products of this modern age 

are, in fact, the perfected inventions of our fore- 
fathers. Few people can have been aware that 
as far back as 1807 the present-day cigarette- 
lighter had been foreshadowed by a device for 
instantaneously producing a flame by the pressure 
of a button. Styled “ The Temple of Vesta,” 
this device has recently been purchased by the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, and is now 
on view. Vesta was the Roman goddess of the 
hearth and home and in her sanctuary, a fire, 
tended by the Vestal virgins, burned continually. 
Mr. W. T. O'Dea writes: “ The wheel lock gun 
was invented in 1500, and within a very few 
years the ignition movement’ had been turned 
into a mechanical tinder-box. From then until 
1827, when the friction match was first made by 
John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees, all sorts of 
devices were adapted to the tedious business of 
getting a light. Most of them may be seen in the 
Bryant and May Collection of fire-making devices 
exhibited at the Science Museum in London, 
and to this has just been added a ‘ Temple of 
Vesta ' of 1807, which is one of the most remark- 
able of them all. The ‘ Temple,’ standing nearly 
2 ft. high, consists of a mahogany base sur- 
mounted by an alabaster cylinder on which is 
painted a door and windows. The door is guarded 
by a gilt lion. At one side of the base is a push- 
button which, when pressed, causes a flame to 
issue instantaneously from the lion's mouth. 
When the apparatus was put into working order 
recently it worked perfectly and with absolute 
certainty for a period of ten days. During this 
time it was not recharged and would have con- 


tinued working for a further period. The 
(Continued om left. 








Also damage is repaired in the best manner.’ 
Very few of these devices are known to have survived, and as 
any leak would result in an explosive mixture of hydrogen 
and air it is at least conjecturally permissible to wonder 
whether it was explosion damage that the maker envisaged.” 
Our readers will remember that we published an article, 
“ Getting a Light,” by Mr. O'Dea in our issue of March 29, 
1947, in which he described many of these early contrivances 
fer obtaining a light, including an ingenious early eighteenth- 
century tinder-box operated by an alarm clock which lit a 
candle when it was time for the owner to get out of bed. 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Director, the Science 
a Museum, South Kensington. 
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— understand the motives that inspired, and 

sustained for ten years, my endeavours to 
ubtain a certain plant from the remote island of 
Tierra del* Fuego, the reader should consult a 
entury-old volume of “ Curtis’ Botanical 
Magazine.”’ In the year 1847 there was published 
in that work a description, accompanied by an 
admirably executed coloured figure, of a Barberry 
of outstanding merit which had only recently 
been introduced into this country. With the 
picture before him he will assuredly agree with 
Hooker's opinion that Berberis ilicifolia is the hand- 
somest member of its genus—and that, as every 
gardener knows, is indeed high praise. But should 
this commendation be not enough, listen to what 
Robert Cunningham has to say about this species in 
his “‘ Natural History of the Straits of Magellan.” 
‘The leaves resemble those of the holly, and the 
flowers, sometimes as large as cherry-blossoms, are of 
a splendid orange-yellow verging on flame colour.” 
We are told in the above-mentioned volume of the 
‘ Botanical Magazine ’’ that “ this rare and beautiful 
Barbary was hitherto known only to the hardy 
adventurer on the coasts of Fuegia.""” Apparently a 
few living plants were sent to England by the officers 
attached to Sir James Ross's antarctic expedition 
(1839-43). Of this consignment all but one succumbed 
from the effects of the voyage. How long this individual 
(or its descendants) survived in cultivation I have no 
means of telling, but, to the best of my knowledge, until 
the present year it was the only specimen of the Holly- 
leaved Barberry to have ever reached this country alive.* 

It was Clarence Elliott who first set me on the trail 
of this remarkable shrub. I happened to be lunching 
with him in a London club a few weeks before my 
departure for South America. Knowing he had 
previously undertaken a botanical expedition to that 
part of the world, I asked him to give me a few 
wrinkles as to where to go and what to look for. 
It was then that he told me of the existence of this 
species, a plant which, he said, had not been seen in 
this country for nearly 100 years, Naturally, this 
aroused my interest,and I pressed him for further 
information. Taking a pencil from his pocket, Clarence 
Elliott reached across the table for the menu card. 
Upon the back of this he drew a rough sketch-map 
of the district round Magellanes, marking with a cross 
the spot where he had found the only specimen of 
the Holly-leaved Barberry he had encountered during 
his travels. If that document had been as important 
as the pirate’s chart in Robert Louis Stevenson's 
immortal “ Treasure Island’ it could not have been 
guarded more jealously! It reflects great credit on 
the accuracy of my friend's draughtsmanship, and 
not less on the excellence of his memory, that six 
weeks later and some 7000 miles from where we had 
then been sitting, I was able to make my way straight 
to that solitary bush! Much to my delight, I found 
it was carrying an abundant crop of ripe fruit which 
yielded all the seeds I cared to gather. With this 
ample supply of material I felt pretty confident 
{ would be able to re-introduce the plant into England. 
But this was not to be : none of those seeds germinated 
nor, for that matter, did any of those contained in 
three subsequent importations. It is difficult to 
account for this sterility. True, a great many of the 
seeds showed unmistakable signs of insect injury, 
but on each occasion there were 
always plenty of sound ones, and I can 
conceive no reason why these should not 
have germinated as freely as those of 
other Berberis species from the same 
region, 

These four unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce the plant by means of seeds 
convinced me at last that the only sure 
way of acquiring it would be to import 
living specimens. But how could this be 
done ? Luckily, a friend in Valparaiso was 
able to put me in touch with a botanist 
living in Magellanes, and this unknown 
gentleman very generously consented to 
assist in my quest. But, with the best of 
intentions, he could do nothing until he 
found a captain of a homeward-bound 
ship willing to carry the plants to England. 
Whether cargo boats were few and far 
between, or their skippers unaccommod- 
ating men, I cannot say, but it was three 
more years before an air-mail letter 
notified me that seven plants of Berberis 
ilicifolia were at long last on their way to 
London. On receipt of a telegram telling 
me of the ship's arrival, I hastened 
to town, At Charing Cross I found the greatest 
difficulty in persuading a taxi-driver to take me to 
the docks. Possibly I would not have succeeded at 
all had not one of them been a keen gardener whose 
curiosity was aroused by the unusual object of my 


mission. He was a pleasant enough fellow, but not 


* A totally different plant, a hybrid between two Northern Hemi- 
sphere species called Berberis Newbertii, was at one time sold as Berberis 
victfolia, an unfortunate mistake which has caused considerable 


confusion, 


THE HOME OF THE HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY, BARBERIS ILICIPOLIA: 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, SHOWING TIERRA DEL FUEGO ON THE 
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A LONG-LOST SOUTH AMERICAN PLANT 


RE-INTRODUCED TO ENGLAND : 


THE OUTSTANDING HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY 


OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


By Collingwood Ingram. 


very encouraging. “‘ You mark my words,” he said, 
‘it won't be an easy job getting your plants out of the 
docks. I know them Custom blokes of old ; they ‘re 
rum ‘uns to deal with. ‘Umour ‘em—that’s what 
you "ve got to do—’umour 'em.” 

How right he was! ‘“‘ Them Custom blokes " were, 
in truth, difficult to deal with. Although I was armed 
with a sheaf of documents sufficient, one would have 
thought, to clear the whole ship’s cargo, let alone a 





“THE LEAVES RESEMBLE THOSE OF THE HOLLY AND THE 
FLOWERS, SOMETIMES AS LARGE AS CHERRY-BLOSSOMS, 
ARE OF A SPLENDID ORANGE-YELLOW VERGING ON FLAME 
COLOUR": A DRAWING OF BERBERIS ILICIFOLIA PUBLISHED 
IN “ CURTIS’ BOTANICAL MAGAZINE” IN 1847. 
In the article on this ‘e, Captain Collingwood Ingram describes the 
Holly-leaved Barberry, Berberis ilicifolia, one specimen of which was 
brought alive to this country over 100 years ago, and his efforts over 
a period of ten years to re-introduce the plant to this country. 





small gift parcel of less than 6 lb. in weight, all my 
honeyed arguments were of no avail. Apparently one 
insignificant paper was missing and, this being so, 
they politely but very firmly refused to release my 
box. In the end, it took me two whole days, and, 
incidentally, the expenditure of over {11, to gain 
possession of my precious plants. But they were 
alive : that was the main thing. 

It now remains to be seen whether they can be 
satisfactorily acclimatised in this country. With any 
new plant there may, or may not, exist unknown 
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factors which are of vital importance to its welfare, 
and as a rule these can only be ascertained by years 
of trial and error. These factors may be edaphic, 
symbiotic or climatic. Unless the cultivator 
possesses some previous knowledge of the species’ 
habitat, he can only guess which of these are 
likely to prove essential to the plant's health. 
That the Holly-leaved Barberry should have dis- 
appeared so soon after its initial introduction 
is certainly not a hopeful sign. Moreover, 
several plants from the same area— namely, 
Calceolaria Darwinii, Drymis Winteri and Rubus 
geoides—have all been difficult to manage in my part 
of England. Why this should be I have so far been 
unable to determine. Clearly there has been some- 
thing lacking in my treatment—something I have 
failed to give the plants. As meteorological conditions 
are always of primary importance, let us first consider 
these. Down south, near the tip of the South American 
continent, whence comes my Barberry, the climate is 
generally of a raw and blustery nature ; a climate of 
weeping skies and moisture-laden gales, neither very 
hot in summer nor unduly rigorous in winter. The 
mean annual rainfall increases rapidly as one travels 
westward through the Magellan Straits, but throughout 
the region it is everywhere appreciably greater than 
in my part of England. From these facts, I fancy the 
Holly-leaved Barberry will strongly resent an unusually 
dry, sunny spell such as we have experienced this 
summer, while an exceptionally cold winter may prove 
fatal to it. To guard so far as is possible against 
these dangers, I propose growing my plants in shady 
and sheltered spots: indeed, I believe the plant to 
be largely a sylvan species in nature. 

From Cunningham's description of this handsome 
species one learns that it makes a large bush up to 
10 ft. in height, ‘“‘ with branches much overgrown with 
mosses and lichen.” In its antipodean home it 
apparently produces its corymbs of striking orange- 
coloured flowers in November, which means that with 
us it would probably do so during the’ corresponding 
month of May. Incidentally, the manner in which 
plants transported from the Southern to the Northern 
Hemisphere (and presumably this applies with equal 
force when they are moved in an opposite direction) 
are able to immediately adjust themselves to the 
reversal of the seasons is a truly astonishing pheno- 
menon. Here is a concrete example. In February, 1938, 
I dug up a number of seedling trees in Chile and 
brought them straight home to England. Now February 
in that part of the world is seasonally equivalent to 
our August, and these plants had, therefore, already 
ceased growing, and were apparently preparing for 
their winter’s rest. But no sooner had they arrived 
in this country than they seemed to realise that it 
was spring, and not autumn, and within a very few 
days became vegetatively active. By what means 
were they able to distinguish between a vernal and 
an autumnal equinox? I, for one, am unable to 
answer that question. So far as one could judge, 
neither temperature nor light-hours (which, apart 
from water, are perhaps the strongest controlling 
factors in a plant's life) could have possibly informed 
these seedlings of the transposition of the two seasons. 
And it is of interest to note that a precisely similar 
phenomenon occurred with all the plants I collected 
during my 1927 expedition to South Africa. 

According to Cunningham’s observa- 
tions, the Holly-leaved Barberry is confined 
to the wooded portions of the Straits of 
Magellan and its many western channels— 
that is to say, to one of the wettest districts 
in Southern Chile. Here the prevailing 
antarctic rain-forest presents to the 
European visitor a very singular appear- 
ance. It is mainly composed of the 
southern beech (Nothofagus betuloides), a 
handsome evergreen tree carrying a dense 
foliage of minute myrtle-like leaves. These 
trees grow so closely together that their 
boughs form an almost continuous over- 
head canopy, excluding light to such an 
extent that very few or no under-shrubs 
can exist. This does not mean, however, 
that the forest floor is free from ob- 
struction ; on the contrary, it is every- 
where thickly strewn with fallen tree- 
trunks and dead boughs, all of which are 
heavily coated with a conglomeration of 
mosses, ferns and liverworts. Because of 
this vast accumulation of débris I know of 
no forest region more difficult to traverse, 
not even a liane-draped tropical jungle. To 
attempt to penetrate it.is like trying to force 
one’s way through a Brobdingnagian woodpile ! In the 
darkly-shaded vaults of these virgin forests, always cool 
and damp and smelling strongly of mouldering vegeta- 
tion, there is never any bloom to give colour to the 
monotonous green twilight—no bird-song to break the 
oppressive silence. How welcome, then, it must be to 
emerge from those gloomy depths into a more open glade 
and see before one a bush of this Barberry in all its 
glory ! To the starved eye the massed orange of its flowers 
must look like a shaft of sunlight—a vivid patch of 
gold amidst the sombre hues of the encircling forest. 
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ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY PLANTS ON THE HIMALAYA: PARAQUILEGIA 


ANEMONOIDES—THE FERN-LIKE, GLAUCOUS LEAVES ARE A PERFECT FOIL FOR THE 
BLUE-VIOLET FLOWERS BORNE ON LONG, SLENDER STALKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE PLANT OF THE DRY ZONE IN SOUTH-EAST TIBET : IRIS 
DECORA, WHICH GROWS SINGLY ON OPEN, STONY HILLSIDES, THE FLOWER 
COLOUR VARYING FROM PALE OR DEEP VIOLET TO PURE WHITE 


PLANT-COLLECTING ON THE HIMALAYA 


If any part of the globe deserves to be known as “The Garden of the World,’’ 
surely the corner of Asia where India, China and Burma meet has a high claim 
to this distinction Here is a country of tremendous gorges choked with dim 
forest which penetrates behind the main Himalaya range for a _ considerable 
distance. The dominant trees in the higher forests are conifers, such as pines, 
larches and firs. The timber resources of south-east Tibet are enormous, though 
in the absence of railways and the lack of suitable roads the transport difficulties 
are insuperable and, in any case, it is unlikely that Tibet would ever willingly 
consent to the exploitation of her natural resources. But the forests are by no 
means solely of conifers—there are several species of oak, and the most 
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COMMON IN OAK FOREST IN BHUTAN: ENKIANTHUS HIMALAICUS, A SHRUB 
WHOSE PENDANT FLOWERS ARE OF AN UNUSUAL COLOUR—REDDISH-BROWN 
TO PALE WINE-RED, WITH A TINGE OF GREEN AT THE BASE. 


ONE OF A SMALL GROUP OF ASIATIC GENTIANS, SOMETIMES INCLUDED IN THE 
SEPARATE GENUS CRAWFURDIA, WHICH HAVE ADOPTED A CLIMBING HABIT ; 
THE PENDANT FLOWERS ARE GENERALLY OF A PALE PURPLE HUE 


AND IN TIBET: SOME COLOURFUL PRIZES. 


conspicuous trees in their flowering season are the Magnolias and Rhododendrons. 
The zone of Magnolias shows in the distance as a white belt along the hillside, 
and at closer quarters the huge white flowers may mingle with the vivid scarlet 
trusses of Rhododendron arboreum It is on the slopes above the forest and 
along the streams in the high valleys that the alpine vegetation displays amazing 
prodigality. Screes and rocky hillsides blaze with colour as Rhododendron 
bushes rush into bloom. The spongy alpine meadows are carpeted with acres of 
Primulas, and the damp moorlands sparkle with beautiful flowers, so that it is 
impossible to take a step without crushing many blooms underfoot. This floral 
pageant coincides with the monsoon rains, and in June the flowers are at their best. 


From tHe NaturRat-Cotour PHotoGrarus sy Major G. SHERRIFF 
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IN CLUMPS IN CREVICES CONFINED TO BHUTAN AND OCCURRING IN TWO COLOUR FORMS, EACH WITH 
SAXIFRAGA A POWERFUL FRAGRANCE: PRIMULA UMBRATILIS. THE WHITE-FLOWERED 
FORM GROWS IN ALMOST INACCESSIBLE PLACES ON CLIFF-FACES, WHEREAS 


THE BLUE FORM PREFERS OPEN, ROCKY HILLSIDES. 


A BRIGHT BUTTERCUP-YELLOW PLANT WHICH GROWS 
ON STEEP, ROCKY HILLSIDES BETWEEN 12,000 AND 14,000 FT 
HISPIDULA, IN WHICH THE LEAVES, SOMETIMES PURPLISH BENEATH, ARE BESET 


WITH SHAGGY GREY HAIRS. 
. e > 
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AN UNDER-SHRUB OF 2 TO 3 FT. IN HEIGHT, COMMON ALONG THE FOOTHILLS UNTIL RECENTLY KNOWN ONLY FROM A SINGLE DRIED SPECIMEN COLLECTED IN 
OF THE HIMALAYA: KEINWAKDTIA TRIGYNA, OCCASIONALLY GROWN IN 1904 NEAR LHASA: THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE POPPY, MECONOPSIS TORQUATA—ALL 
CONSERVATORIES FOR ITS ATTRACTIVE CREAMY-YELLOW FLOWERS ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH THE SPECIES IN CULTIVATION HAVE SO FAR FAILED. 


FLORAL GEMS FROM “THE GARDEN OF THE WORLD”: PLANTS OF THE HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 


season the botanical collector on the Himalaya has a conditions and, by erecting a small cairn of stones or taking a careful bearing, 
» ata I ~ 

preparation of dried specimens to Provision is made to return for seed in two or three months’ time. But the 
changes in the vegetation, and it is not 
in flower 


During the fowering 
strenuous time Of first 


ensure a permanent record 
careful attention to the material is necessary if it is not to be completely ruined 


by fungus or insect pest. Quick drying in presses around a fire over which a 
tarpaulin is suspended is the method adopted at the higher camps when the ripe, or they may have all been shed or devoured by insects 
Detailed field notes are made on each plant, and all landslides may have altered the topography of the locality ‘and swept away the 
likely to be concealed in pressing are noted. Many plants are plants desired. These are some of the hazards in the versult of canas be 
black and white, and the more spectacular ones also in introduced into English gardens. Some Primulas have ial which “a short-lived 
important to note the habitat and these must be dug up and carefully tended before being sent home by aircraft. 


importance is the 
in the national herbaria, and in monsoon conditions lapse of such a period brings great 
always easy to find and recognise the plants which were admired 
Commonly they are completely grown over and concealed, the seeds may not be 
Avalanches or 


rain is continuous 
characters 
photographed itm stfu in 


colour. 1or plants of horticultural value it is 
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WORLD AFFAIRS. 





“PAX BRITANNICA”: 


By F. A. VOIGT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


HINGS are what they are; their consequences 

will be what they will be; why then should 

we deceive ourselves!’’ Those sentences should be 
daily contemplated by all politicians and political 
commentators. They are borne in mind and absorbed 
by very few: the many passionate partisans or dry 
doctrinaires preferring to adhere to the view that 
“a fact is a nasty little thing that kills a hypothesis.” 
The upshot of it all is that there is permanent truth, 
whatever great waves of illusion may sweep over this 
country and that, this generation and that, in the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstierna’s remark to his promis- 
ing son in the seventeenth century : ‘‘ You do not know, 
my son, with how little wisdom the world is governed.” 
Mr. Voigt, during his considerable career as a 
critic of current events, has been fortified by a know- 
ledge of past history and by a conscientious resolve 
not to let his wishes determine his opinions. But, as 
a historian, he is handicapped by the fact that he is 
writing about contemporaneous and shifting happen- 
ings, and trying, as’it were, to map a vast area of 
whirlpools and quicksands ; and, in the present book 
(in spite of his title), he does not quite seem to have 
kept constantly in his mind what his book was to 
be “‘about.”” He knew what it was about when it 
started : his business was to demonstrate the necessity 
that Britain, for her 
own sake and the 
world’s, should pre- 
serve the Balance of 
Power, our only 
safeguard against ex- 
tinction. In his last 
chapter he returns to 
the theme: finding 
a strange, bewildered 
supporter in Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, who is quoted 
as having said in the 
House of Commons on 
January 22, 1948, that 
“the old - fashioned 
conception of the 
balance of power as an 
aid should be discarded 
as soon as possible,”’ 
and as then having 
proceeded to say that 
the “first principle” 
of British foreign 
policy was that “no 
one nation should 
dominate Europe ’— 
which is all that “ the 
old-fashioned concep- 


tion” hasever implied Westminster. The United States 
and demanded. A later Steal Oneal Hoyt vesdenbe 


: : : of U.S. Naval Opera 
historian, with the » b 


lucidity and power of 

compression of Bryce or A. W. Ward, could take 
his materials, concentrate on his main argument, 
and illustrate it by a minimum of selected facts 
from the mass of material which he gives us, 
and from the tensions and manceuvres which 
surround us to-day. But, written piecemeal as it 
has necessarily been, his book, for all its signal 
honesty and erudition, has rather a verbose and 
wandering air: the reader tends, at times, to 
forget the wood in the trees, and the trees in the 
undergrowth. 

The general character of the book, says Mr. Voigt, 
was fixed during the year 1944. That was five years 
ago, and things have changed. “The substance 
of Chapter I. (Pax Britannica) was written in 
March, 1944. I had tg make one radical change in 
this chapter, for, when I originally wrote it, I did not 
appreciate the disastrous consequences of the con- 
ference held in Teheran at the end of the year 1943. 
I still hoped that the liberation of Eastern Europe 
would be accomplished and that the result of the 
Second World War would be a Europe which, if not 
united, would nevertheless have a certain cohesion. 
But the fate of Poland, which soon became evident, 
and, only a little later, the fate of Yugoslavia, destroyed 
this hope and, with it, the hope of a just and enduring 
peace. At the beginning of 1944 I still believed that 
Great Britain and Europe would be able to recover 
out of their own wealth and strength. The loss of 
Eastern and Central Europe made us dependent 
upon American aid.” 





** Pax Britannica.” By F. A. Voigt. (Constable; 25.) 


OF STAFF AND THE BRITISH CHIEFS OF 


The Chiefs of Staff of the United States Armed Forces arrived in London on August 
Atlantic Treaty. On the following day the 
Chiefs of Staff have also met the chiefs of 
of the United States and British Chiefs of Staff oe (l. to r.) Major-General A. M. 
(Chief he rw yr Air Force), Ge 


Staff), Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser (First Sea Lord), and Air Marshal Sir 


That “loss of Eastern and Central Europe” 
occupies the main part of the book: there are 
162 pages on “ The Polish Catastrophe,” which contains 
a summary of Polish history (the sad history of a 
gallant, irrepressible, Christian nation sandwiched 
between Prussians and Russians) and does not burk 
the facts about the massacre of thousands of Polish 
officers at Katyn. There are then 130 pages called 
“Gale of the World” (that loyal, murdered Mihailo- 
vitch said, after he was condemned, that he had been 
blown away by the gale of the world) which deal 
with the complicated events in the Balkans: as I 
write (but I cannot guess what may happen before 
these words appear), Tito, who has always had a 
tough and very patriotic peasantry to cope with, is 
reported as having disclaimed the Greek partisans 
and pronounced the Government in Athens to be 
truly “ democratic '"—whatever that word may mean 
in the Balkans, or anywhere else for the matter of 
that; for words like that can be thrown about at 
random, and what really secures men’s freedom is 
the Reign of Law, law justly administered by free 
Law Courts. There then follow 120 pages about 
the Greek War of Independence: that of our time, 
not of Byron's. It is still being waged. So, under- 
ground, is the war of the Poles, as set against the 





DISCUSSING THE ORGANISATION FOR DEFENCE UNDER THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY: THE 
STAFF IN CONFERENCE AT THE CABINET OFFICES IN LONDON, 


2 to discuss organisation for defence under the North 

y had a six-hour conference with the British Chiefs of # Sus at the Cabinet Offices in Great George Street, 
the and Danish military forces during their visit. 

Gruenther (Director of the U.S. Joint 

Omar Bradley (Chief of Staff, U.S. Army), Admiral Louis Denfeld (Chief 

Field Marshal Sir. William Slim 

illiam Elliott (Chief Staff Officer to the Minister of Defence). 


neral 
Lord Tedder (Chief of the Air Staff 


Russians as they were against the Germans. So, 
also, is the war in every country occupied by the 
Russians (there may even be an underground move- 
ment in that Georgia from which Stalin, a Georgian 
and a bad speaker of Russian, sprang); and I was 
saddened recently by being told by a British officer, 
with a wealth of languages, that ‘everybody in 
Europe, east of the Elbe, wants a war.” It didn't 
mean that the poor things wanted to be invaded 
once more, or ravaged once more. It only meant 
that the Iron Curtain involves an Iron Cage, and 
that they all, even the more numerous ignorant who 
can feel but cannot express themselves in words, are 
aware that they have been cut off from Athens, Rome, 
and Jerusalem which, combined with the belief in 
the Incarnation, are the sources of Europe (even the 
temporarily renegade Europe of the French Revolu- 
tion) which have been discarded by the gang at 
present in control of Russia, and which, to most of 
Asia, are meaningless. 

The Muscovite machine has become very vast. 
The Ukraine may wish for liberty ; Khiva, Samarkand 
and Bokhara may sigh for their ancient Khanates ; 
but they cannot wrestle with a despotism, a bureau- 
cracy, a well-armed Army, and a Secret Police, spying 
at the keyhole of every humble flat. We had our 
chance, after the 1914 war (the French, who happen 
to be neighbours, would have approved of it, but 
Wilson and Lloyd George. knew little history) of 
splitting Germany up into States again, though not 
necessarily into the old innumerable patchwork of 
States. “ Russia” also, a very modern amalgama- 
tion by conquest, may yet divide into its component 





parts. But that 
certainly won't 
result from giving 
way to a large 
brown patch on 
the map ; from the 
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‘' appeasement "’ 
which was tried 
with the Kaiser and 
Hitler, and which 
amounted merely 
to throwing sops 
to Cerberus. The British and American “ Resist- 
ance "" movements should be set going. Efficient 
though it may have been, how humiliating was the 
Berlin air-lift. 

And how puzzling for the Germans! Mr. Voigt 
has an illuminating chapter about that odd thing, the 
German Character, about which Germans themselves 
have talked so voluminously and windily. They 
vary to some extent: the Catholic Rhineland and 
Bavaria, into which the Romans penetrated, first 
with their camps and then with their cathedrals, 
have little resemblance to Pomerania and East Prussia. 
Yet (and the Thirty Years’ War and the Napoleonic 
War and Bismarck’s Wars promoted the process) 
they have gradually 
acquired a sense of 
“ Germandom,"> and 
whether they lean to 
the East (as many 
of their statesmen and 
soldiers have wished 
them to do) or to the 
West, it will be of 
Germany they will be 
thinking—not of 
Europe or of Christen- 
dom. 

There is a great 
deal of talk now of 
“ educating "’ the Ger. 
mans in ‘‘ democracy."’ 
They don't like the 
word, much preferring 
a leader—and an 
hereditary one (prefer- 
ably several hereditary 
ones) would be better 
than Hitler; and as 
for the thing, they 
tried it, according to 
the most modern 
formula, with Propor- 
tional Representation, 
under the Weimar 
Constitution, and 
there were too many 
parties, and they all 
hated each other, and the population rose and 
tumbled it over like a house of bricks. It is 
the soul of the Germans we should be after: they 
should be brought back to Europe; and that cannot 
by done by compulsion or cold argument. As we are 
going on at present we are throwing many of them 
into the arms of the Russians (not that they won't 
be thinking of having a ‘‘ go’ at the Russians later), 
and, in our own sphere, by pinpricks, encouraging 
them to revive Nazism, or something like it. 

Mr. Voigt, having begun with “ Pax Britannica,” 
ends with the view that “ the Pax Britannica and the 
Pax Americana make up the Atlantic System. The 
task of our generation is to strengthen both the internal 
and external defences of that system within its own 


MR. F. A. VOIGT, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


yen Britannica ae the sequel to Mr. 
ben de “Unto Casar,” which was first 
blished in April, 1938. From 1938-47 
r. Voigt was editor of “ The Nineteenth 
Century and After.” 
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(Chief of the Imperial 


‘domain, a domain which must, if it is to endure, 


include all Europe, and therefore, the region I have 
called the Middle Zone."" In other words, the countries 
behind the “ Iron Curtain "’ must be liberated. That 
is obviously the opinion of many behind the Iron 
Curtain ; even lawn-tennis players from those countries, 
let alone diplomats, are constantly getting out and 
refusing to go back. Why on earth cannot people 
agree to grow their crops in peace and live in peace ? 
To that question I have never had an answer: by 
which token I do not understand Stalin, Tito, or any 
of the others who never think of the Judgment Seat, 
and have never read, or have disdained as nonsense, 
the Gospels. Should it suit him, I dare say that Tito 
will go to a Te Dewm. I shall still be puzzled. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 249. 
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“ AMETHYST’S” EXPLOIT RECORDED DRAMATIC PICTURES : 


JULY 30. 22.12. SAVE SLIPPED CABLE. AS THE MOON WAS SETTING THE “FRIGATE AMETHYST SLIPS 1 AM UNDER HEAVY FIRE AND HAVE BEEN HIT. AMETHYST, 
MER ANCHOR AND STARTS ON HER 140-MILE DASH DOWN THE YANOCTSE TO THE OPEN SEA. FOLLOWING ASTERN OF A RIVER STEAMER IS LIGHTED UP BY FLARES. 


ings 2 Bole 


~ mre gee 


ccdaaMeMRO UMS Gs. nie npitivia aaa Rg i ad SP es NE a et Ce eee 
THE CREW OF AMETHYST NOTICE 22.42. AM STILL UNDER MRAVY FIRE 4ND HAVE JUST PARSED BSPIROLE 


STILL UNDER VERY HEAVY FIRE FROM THE CHINESE SHORE BATTERIES 
POINT. DASHING PAST. ROSE ISLAND, WHERE FIRE BECAME DESULTORY. 


A SHIP ON FIRE FAR ASTERN, PROBABLY HIT BY THE COMMUNIST GUNFIRE. 


The epic story of the 140-mile dash down the Yangtse River made by H.M. frigate | Amethyst went aground on Rose Island. . The first signal, sent at 22.12 local time 
Amethyst which had been held as hostage by the Chinese Communists since on Saturday, July 30, announced that the adventure had opened, and the last, 
April 20, is told in the dramatic pictures on these pages. The great and stirring sent at 05.32 a.m. on Sunday, July 31, recorded that it has been carried through, 
tale was unfolded hour by hour in a series of anxiously awaited signals to the | and was couched in. now-famous words quoted elsewhere on these pages. 
Admiralty. Ten messages in all were received, sent out by Telegraphist J.L. French, | For at least eight hours every officer and man was at his damage or control station 
who won the D.S.M. for maintaining signals during the shelling in Apiil when and every member of the ship's company, which included twenty-eight members, 
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THE FRIGATE’S DASH DOWN THE YANGTSE—HOUR BY HOUR. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


Re a eee * Se , 
f vr , RIANGTIN. AT THIS POINT AMETHYST REPLYING TO THE HEAVY BATTERIES, USED 


HER MAIN ARMAMENT FOR THE ONLY TIME DURING HER JOURNEY DOWN RIVER. 
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of Amethyst's original crew, played his part in the great achievement. The work | the Fleet. The escorting destroyer Concord stood by with towing-gear, but 
of the engine-room staff, in charge of Leonard Williams, engine-room artificer, Amethyst refused assistance. H.M. the King sent the following personal message 


was remarkable. They had already made good the damage caused by the shelling of congratulation to the C.-in-C. Far Eastern Station. ~ Please convey to the 
Commanding Officer and ship's company of H.M.S. Amethyst my hearty congratu- 


lations on their daring exploit to rejoin the Fleet. The courage, skill, and determina- 
tion shown by all on board have my highest commendation Splice the mainbrace.”’ 


in April, and they nursed her all the way, undergoing great strain in keeping 
her at full speed. They were determined to reach Hong Kong under their 
own steam, a feat they accomplished in spite of two breakdowns after rejoining 
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“ AMETHYST” REACHES HONG KONG UNDER HER OWN POWER: 
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WITH COMMODORE L. N. BROWNFIELD (SECOND FROM RIGHT), ADMIRAL SIR PATRICK BRIND AND VICE-ADMIRAL 
4. C. G. MADDEN : LIEUT.-COMMANDER KERANS, D.S.0. (R.), ON BOARD HIS SHELL-TORN SHIP AT HONG KONG, 
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THE MAN WHO SENT OUT THE SIGNALS IN WHICH AMETHYST'S PROGKESS DOWN 


THE WANGTSE WAS RECORDED: TELEGRAPHIST J. L. FRENCH (R.), WHO 
WON THE D.S.M. FOR MAINTAINING SIGNALS DURING THE APRIL SHELLING. 
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ONE OF THE WOUNDS OF H.M.S. AMETHYST: A GAPING SHELL-HOLE IN HER PLATING. SHE WAS 


HIT BY COMMUNIST GUNS DURING THE COURSE OF HER HAZARDOUS JOURNEY. 





~ 








THE MAN WHO STOOD AT THE WHEEL OF 4 METH IST THROUGHOUT HER 7}-HOUR JOURNEY HONOURED WITH THE IMMEDIATE AWARD OF THE D.S.0. : LIEUT.-COMMANDER JOHN KERANS, HE TOOK 
DOWN THE YANGTSE TO REJOIN THE FLEET: COXSWAIN LESLIE FRANK. OVER COMMAND AFTER THE ORIGINAL ENCOUNTERS, AFTER COMMANDER SKINNER HAD BEEN KILLED. 

The arrival of H.M.S. Amethyst at Hong Kong on August 3 was a memorable and all felt the occasion to be deeply moving. Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, C.-in-C. 

occasion. It was a grey and rainy morning when she was first sighted, preceded Far Eastern Station, Vice-Admiral A. C. G. Madden, Second-in-Command, and 

by the cruiser /amaica. The escorting vessels anchored in the stream and Sir Alexander Grantham, the Governor, went aboard, and Admiral Sir Patrick 

Amethyst circled the harbour alone, with R.A.F. aircraft flying overhead. As Brind addressed the ship's company. Even if Amethyst had been undamaged 

she drew alongside in the naval dockyard—a battle-scarred ship bearing and had had no gunfire to face, her escape would have been an outstanding feat 


jagged wounds—the band of the Middlesex Regiment played ‘‘ Heart of Oak,” of seamanship, for the Yangtse is one cf the few places where officers of the Royal | 
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THE FRIGATE; HER FINE COMMANDER; AND SOME OF HER CREW. 
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BATTLE -SCARRED BUT VICTORIOUS: H.M.S. AMETHYST; PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE MOMENT WHEN SHE MET H.M.S. JAMAICA, FLAGSHIP OF VICE-ADMIRAL A. C. G. MADDEN, 
SECOND-IN-COMMAND, FAR EASTERN STATION, ON AUGUST 1, NORTH OF FORMOSA. 





GIVING AN ORDER THROUGH A MEGAPHONE AS AMETHYST TIES UP AT THE NAVAL DOCKYARD, HONG KONG, ON AUGUST 3, TO THE STRAINS OF “HEART OF OAK” PLAYED 
BY THE BAND OF THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT: LIEUT..COMMANDER JOHN KERANS, D.S.0., CAPTAIN OF THE FRIGATE. 


Navy are permitted to employ a local pilot, as the sandbanks are liable to change 
rapidly and the navigable channel may alter from day to day. The time of the 
dash for freedom was well chosen, for the river was still high, giving water over 
the shoals. Lieut.-Commander Kerans, to whose skill and daring the success 
of the enterprise is due, was assistant naval attaché at Nanking. He worked his 
way down to Amethyst when she was stranded after the April shelling by Chinese 


Communists, in which Commander Skinner was killed, and took command. Only 
at the eleventh hour did he inform the crew of the projected escape, which he is 
reported to have stated he regarded as a 50-50 chance. The Admiralty have 
categorically denied a Communist accusation that a disaster was caused by Amethyst, 
or that her fire sank a steamer. Communist shells probably sank a vessel 
Other pages in this issue are devoted to Amethyst's exploit. 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF THE EXPRESS LINER OF THE FUTURE? MR. GAR WOOD'S TWIN- 


HULLED YACHT VENTURI AT SEA OFF FLORIDA DURING SPEED TESTS. 
Mr. Gar Wood, well known for his speed records on the water, has designed and built a twin-hulled 
ship, the Venturi, 188 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, which he believes to be the prototype of the express 
liner of the future. Tests have proved the vessel to be extremely stable and fast. Mr. Gar Wood 
attributes this to the twin hulls slicing through the waves instead of climbing over them. 


THE VENTURI: SHOWING THE TWIN-HULL WHICH PROVIDES STABILITY AND SPEED. 





wr 






TESTING A GERMAN WARTIME DEVICE: THE AUTOROTATIVE KITE WITH PILOT. READY FOR A TEST WHICH HAD TO BE ABANDONED: SQUADRON LEADER F. J. CABLE 
(RETD.) AT THE CONTROLS OF THE AUTOROTATIVE KITE. 
On August 3 the Focke-Achgelis autorotative kite was shown publicly for the first time. It was 
intended to demonstrate it in flight at the R.A.F. Station, Calshot, but before it could take off one 
of the rotor blades was carried away by the wind. These kites were designed to be towed behind 
U-boats at a height of 200 ft., but as the observer was left to his own devices in an emergency they 
were not popular among U-boat crews. 





— . 
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AN ATTEMPT TO SALVAGE THE OLD BATTLESHIP WARSPITE: A VIEW OF THE HULL FITTED WITH A NEW STABILISATION SYSTEM: THE U.S.S. PEREGRINE, A MINESWEEPER 
WHERE IT LIES AGROUND NEAR PRUSSIA COVE. WITH “ACTIVATED TANKS" WHICH COUNTER-BALANCE THE SHIP'S ROLLING MOTION. 

In 1947 the old battleship Warspite ran aground near Prussia Cove, Cornwall, while being towed to The U.S. minesweeper Peregrine has been fitted with two pairs of large tanks mounted on opposite 
the shipbreaker'’s yard. Now an attempt is being made to get the veteran’s hull afloat again and huge sides which have electronically-controlled impellers to automatically pump water back and forth. 
airlocks are being constructed through her decks. The sentimental among us probably hope that These counter-balance the ship’s rolling motion and reduce it by 80 per cent. The system is described 
Warspite will have to be left to the grave she chose herself instead of being broken up tor scrap as the “activated tank” method, and can be used with the minimum of structural alteration to the 


She fought at Jutland and during the last war at Narvik and Cape Matapan. hull. Whether the tank reduces the speed of the ship is not revealed. 
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THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW AT BALL’S BRIDGE: 
COMPETITORS AND SPECTATORS AT A BRILLIANT EVENT. 


+4 beet 
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ENTRANTS RIDING ROUND MRS. UNA REDDY WITH HER HUNTER ANTONICA MARGHERITA, 


COMPETING FOR THE CHALLENGE TROPHY IN THE SIDE-SADDLE CLASSES: 
(SIDE-SADDLE) CLASS. 


THE ARENA AT THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW AT BALL’S BRIDGE WATCHED BY A LARGE CROWD, WINNER OF THE HUNTER MARES 


. 


HE Dublin Horse Show 
opened on August 2 

and proved as popular as 
ever. Mr. N. Galway-Greer 
gained the Laidlow Cham- 
pion Cup, the Joseph Widger 
Trophy for the best medium- 
weight hunter bred in Ire- 
land, and the} Bright Pros- 
pect Cup with the six-year- 
old Splendour. Among the 
competitors was Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands 
who, riding Mr. E. A. Boy- 
land's Cool Star, tied for 
first place with Miss 
McDowell, riding Marcel- 
bert, in a competition over a 
special course of fly fences, 
and was third in the Military 
Chargers Show Class on 
August 4. On the following 
day teams from Ireland, 
France, Britain and the 
United States competed for 
the Aga Khan Trophy over 
the permanent course of the 
Royal Dublin Society. The 
Irish team, led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Corry, won with an 
aggregate of thirty-seven 
faults and received the 
trophy from Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands. 
The French team was second 
and Great Britain third. 
A very large number of 
spectators were present at 

this event. 


‘ 














WATCHED BY ENORMOUS CROWDS: THE PARADE BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL JUMPING COMPETITION 


FOR THE AGA KHAN TROPHY OVER THE PERMANENT COURSE OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


A ROYAL COMPETITOR AT THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW: PRINCE BERNHARD PRESENTING THE AGA KHAN TROPHY TO LIEUT.-COLONEL D. J. CORRY, LEADER OF THE 


OF THE NETHERLANDS JUMPING WITH MR. E. A. BOYLAND'S COOL STAR. WINNING IRISH TEAM: PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
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THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL ART EXHIBITION: 
GREAT WORKS FROM LORD BUTE’S COLLECTION. 


“A PORTRAIT OF A LADY": BY GERARD TER BORCH (ZWOLLE ~ ~ 
. “PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN": BY NICOLAS MAES “THE STUDIO": BY ANTOINE LE NAIN (L40N 1588- 
1617-DEVENTER 1681). ONE OF THE GREAT SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY DUTCH MASTERS (DORDRECHT 1634-4MSTERDAM 1693), A PAINTER WHO paris 1648). THIS PICTURE IS PROBABLY A PORTRAIT 
cid ae vg STUDIED UNDER REMBRANDT GROUP OF THE LE NAIN BROTHERS, ANTOINE, LOUIS 
IN AMSTERDAM, AND MATHIEU. 


‘COWS IN A PASTURE WITH A HERDBOY”: BY ALBERT CUYP (DORDRECHT 1620-70 1691), 


WHO IS SOMETIMES KNOWN AS THE “ DUTCH CLAUDE.” “A FORTIFIED TOWN ON A RIVER”: BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (G0RKUM 1637- 


AMSTERDAM 1712), AN ARTIST WHO TRAVELLED IN GERMANY, BELGIUM AND ENGLAND. 


“a COCK FIGHT": BY JAN STEEN (LEYDEN 1626-1679), WHO PAINTED SCENES OF BOURGEOIS 


““ QUEEN MARGARET TUDOR AND THE DUKE OF ALBANY": BY JOOS VAN CLEEVE (WoRKING 
AND PEASANT LIFE IN THE NETHERLANDS WITH MASTERLY SKILL. 


ANTWERP FROM 1511 ; D. 1540-1). MARGARET WAS THE QUEEN OF JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND. 
The attractions of the Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama (August 21- 
September |!) have this year been enriched through the generosity of the Marquess of 
Bute, who has lent a selection of Dutch and Flemish paintings from his collection to form 
a Festival Exhibition in the National Callery of Scotland from August 6 to September 25. 
The Exhibition, arranged by the Board of Trustees of the National Galleries of Scotland 


by Antoine Le Nain, French artist influenced by the Dutch School, is included. This part 
of the Bute collection was largely formed by John, Lord Mountstuart, afterwards fourth Earl 
and first Marquess of Bute, and is one of the earliest of the great British collections of 
seventeenth-century paintings of the Netherlands. It has not been publicly exhibited 


since the ‘eighties. The portrait of Queen Margaret Tudor (sister of Henry VIII.) and 
and the Scottish Committee of the Arts Council of Great Britain, consists of a selection the Duke of Albany is historically of special interest, and may have been painted at the 


the most important examples of Lord Bute’s Dutch and Flemish paintings ; a work period when she and Albany were “ reproached with being over tender.” 
Photographs by ‘‘ The Scotsman." 
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T has been said that there is a generals’ 
trade union, which looks after friends 
and foes alike. If that is the case, it can 
hardly be asserted that the union has been 
generally successful in safeguarding the 
interests of German and Japanese senior 
commanders. It would not, however, be 
surprising if British generals, admirals and 
air marshals took an interest in the fate of 
their equivalents in the armed forces of the 
nations defeated in the late war. To some of them it 
may have appeared that defeat in war will in future 
involve the risk of having to stand trial for war crimes. 
A new element has been introduced by making the 
planning of aggressive war an offence in itself, though it 
cannot be said that this has been of major importance in 
the trials which have taken place. After the First World 
War the German Government was forced to put certain 
members of the armed forces on trial. These were almost 
all relatively junior men who had been commandants of 
camps for prisoners of war or on the staffs of such 
institutions. The conduct and results of these German 
trials were widely characterised as farcical in this country 
Those who took the trouble to examine them closely 
did not agree with this view, but the accused certainly 
got off very lightly for the most part. 

I need not go over again the controversies about the 
earlier trials because that of Field Marshal von Manstein 
comes into a different category. It is now just four-and-a- 
quarter years since the end of hostilities in Germany, 
and Manstein stands alone. It was decided last year to 
put on trial the three outstanding German soldiers of the 
war, with a fourth of minor importance : Field Marshals 
von Rundstedt, von Brauschitsch and von Manstein. 
The first, who after commanding an army group in the 
East had become supreme commander in the West, and 
as such had to meet the Allied offensive in North-West 
Europe, was eventually excused trial on the ground of 
ill-health ; he is virtually a cripple and now an old man. 
The second, who was Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Army until Hitler himself displaced him, died. The main 
objection to the trial of Manstein has been the length 
of time that has elapsed since the end of hostilities. When 
in the House of Commons it was asked whether anyone 
had subscribed to the expense of the defence of a German 
private soldier, it was retorted that there had been no 
trials of private soldiers for war crimes in the fifth year 
after the end of the war. 

Here the generals’ trade union, if it exists, has not 
been prominent, unless it has been behind the scenes. 
Lord Bridgeman was, it is true, a major-general, but he 
retired early from the Army to devote himself to political 
affairs. And those who have made their voices heard 
on the subject have in some cases raised no objection 
to the trial itself in principle, but only to the manner in 
which it is to be conducted. Writing in The Times, first 
Lord Simon, then in his support Lord Hankey, urged that, 
particularly in view of the fact that this was to be not 
an international but a completely British trial, the proper 
course for the British Government would have been 
to provide a British defence. There was, Lord Simon 
pointed out, a precedent for such action in the First 
World War. Lord Hankey suggested that the Govern- 
ment was now unlikely to appoint British counsel for the 
defence, and called for support for the fund started for 
that purpose by 
Lords Bridgeman and 
De L’Isle and Dudley, 
by contributions 
addressed to the 
latter, care of Barclays 
Bank, 1, Pall Mall 
East, S.W.1. I repeat 
these particulars 
because the list will 
probably still be open 
when this article 
appears, and it seems 
to me that the 
project is worthy of 
all the publicity it 
can be given. 

The only war trial 
at which I have’ been 
present, and then for 
the opening day only, 
was that of the 
Norwegian Quisling, 
which was a domestic 
affair, involving none 
of the difficulties or 
controversies which 
appear when alien 
nationals are tried for 
war crimes by tri- 
bunals drawn from 
victorious countries, 
under principles 
specially drawn up for 
the occasion, after 
the commission of the 
crimes for which the 
accused are put on 
trial. I have, however, 
discussed these trials 
with observers, who 
felt that German 
counsel were often 
at a_ disadvantage 
It is likely that they 
would be even more 
so before a_ purely 
British court than 
before an international 
court. It must also 
be noted that Field 
Marshal von Manstein 
Is penniless. There 
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from trial on the grounds of ill-healt! 





an opportunity to clear his character, 
a war criminal, althc 





A WINDOW ON 
THE TRIAL OF FIELD MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN. 





FIVE-AND-A-HALF YEARS AGO 
NEUTRAL SOURCES IN JANUARY 


FIELD MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN 
A PHOTOGRAPH RECEIVED THROUGH 
1944. WHEN HE WAS IN COMMAND OF THE GERMAN ARMIES There are some 


In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the questions arising Out of the 
trial of Field Marsha! von Manstein as a war criminal; and mentions the fund 
opened in this country to ensure that von Manstein shall have British counsel to 
defend him. The sum aimed at in this appeal was stated by Lord De L’Isle and trial, of the respon 
Dudley to be about £2000 and on July 28 the amount contributed had reached sibility of military 
£1270 with donations coming in at the rate of about £100 to £150 a day. It is 
of interest that on July 27 Field Marshal von Rundstedt, who had been excused 
1 demanded that he be proceeded against 
in the same manner as Field Marshal von Manstein in rder that he might have merely passing them 
instead of still suffering the disabilities of 

ph mever having been tried and convicted as su 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


are no pensions for retired German commanders, and his 
landed property was confiscated by the Russians, in whose 
zone it lay. It is said that there is a vast mass of documents 
to be dealt with and a long charge-sheet. In fact, it is the 
complexity of the case which provides the only possible 
excuse for the unprecedented delay in bringing it forward. 
Apart altogether from the desirability of the accused 
being in part represented by British counsel, it seems 
likely that the resources of the defence must be heavily 
Strained even if it relies entirely on German lawyers, and, 
whatever was our position in the international trials, 
this is a case where the whole responsibility falls upon 
us and everyone is watching our conduct of the trial. 

I think it would 
therefore be desir- 
able that Manstein 
should be provided 
with, let us say, 
two highly - com- 
petent British 
counsel, and at the 
same time sufficient 
funds to insure that 
briefing, interpre- 
ters’ work, etc., are 
adequate. I say 
this with my eyes 
upon British credit 
as much as on the 
accused. And yet, 
from his point of 
view also, there are 
considerations 
which cannot be 
left out. It is said 
that his guilt or 
innocence is not 
affected by his age 
and health. It is 
also asserted that 
there is no statute 
of limitations to bar 
a trial for grave 
offences against hu- 
manity, involving, 
it may be, accu- 
sations of mass 
murder. This is 
theoretically true. 
It is, however, a 
matter of common 
knowledge that in 
political trials—as 
in the case of pol- 
itical imprisonment 


—regard is*given 
to the age and the 
state of health of the 
accused or the 
prisoner. Plain men, 
and not only lawyers, 
feel that there is 
something unfortun- 
ate in a case being 
brought forward so 
late as this, especially 
when the accused has 
been confined prac- 
tically all the time 
and in conditions 
worse than those 
commonly given to 
our prisoners of war of 
equivalent rank by 
the Germans during 
the course of hostili- 
ties. There have been 
unofficial reports that 
the delay has been due 
to British efforts to 
avoid a trial, and that 
the pressure has come 
from Allies. I have 
no evidence that this 
is true. If it is, we 
are responsible for the 
delay. If it is not, we 
are still responsible, 
and this time without 
any excuse whatever 
RUSGIAN ADVANCE. who hold that the 
principle established 
at the Nuremberg 


officers even when 
obeving orders or 
P on, is a good one in 


N.B.—Do not 





FIELD MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN TO-DAY : A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
GERMAN MILITARY COMMANDER AWAITING THE TRIAL AS A WAR 
CRIMINAL WHICH WAS ARRANGED TO OPEN ON AUGUST 23— 
IN HIS QUARTERS WITH HIS WIFE 
DURING ONE OF HER PERMITTED VISITS, notice 


SHOWING HIM WALKING 
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the sense that it will tend to make war 


THE WORLD: &, itty na" ssn ‘testbn 


Certain wars of the past century wert 
some extent precipitated by the general 
staffs of one or other of the belligerents, 
but it would be hard to prove that they 
were brought about by these means. In 
our own country there has been no possible 
reproach against our military authorities, 
though they have, of course, “ planned 
aggressive war’’ in the sense that all planning staffs 
work out plans of attack and defence, plans which are 
often purely theoretical, but which in some cases are 
adopted as policy. The point is, however, that this is 
a trial in which British justice alone will be involved. 
There will be no excuses for weaknesses, such as were 
possible in the case of international trials in which 
differences of codes and of legal practices had to 
be reconciled, in some cases hastily. Here we stand on 
our own legs. 

It may be thought that I have devoted more than 
enough space to what is a simple issue. I have no more 
to say about it directly. I suggest, however, that 
it leads naturally 
to a broader 
consideration, 
that of British 
conduct in general 
to German prison- 
ers. By German 
evidence it has 
been fairer than 
that of any of the 
other occupying 
Powers. Yet there 
have been dis- 
quieting episodes. 
In one case, in 
which the British 
accused were ac- 
quitted, it was 
established that 
attempts had been 
made to extract 
evidence by force 
from men under 


arrest This was 
evidence of mal- 
treatment. Both 


then and _ earlier 
when there had 
been reports of 
unjustifiable 
harshness, cruelty 
and theft in the 
case of German 
officers, it was 
urged in the Press 
that there should 
be a publi« 
enquiry into these 
allegations for the 
sake of the good 
name of Britain. 
Lord Malcolm 
Douglas - Hamilton 
took a prominent 
part in pressing for 
such an enquiry 
up to the highest 
quarters. No 
was taken 

of the appeal. 
The official attitude to loot, long after the end of 
hostilities, was too complacent. If among demobilised 
men there is, to put it politely, a disrespect for the rights 
of property, it is not unlikely that the seeds were sown 
in Germany. 

It was right and proper that the inhuman crimes, the 
mass murders, the ghastly .medical and surgical experi 
ments practised on the helpless, should be punished 
These horrors shocked the whole world because they 
revealed a deterioration in standards which could not 
have been conceived half-a-century ago, and a degree of 
cruelty which, because it was practised deliberately and 
in cold blood, made pale the atrocities of even the mort 
savage of earlier wars. But those who constitute them 
selves judges in such cases and are forced to draw up 
their own codes for the purpose, since none have previously) 
existed, appear to bring upon themselves a special obliga 
tion for the correctitude of their own conduct It is a 
serious matter to establish as a legal precedent that 
there is one code for the victor and another for the 
defeated. War is a rough business, in which many 
cruelties are committed in the heat of the moment, and 
the modern tendency in war is for the attack to be 
delivered against the non-combatant as much as against 
the combatant, if not in some cases to a greater extent 
When, however, the fighting has ended, it should be possibk 
in disciplined forces to bring most of the irregularities to 
an end also. 

Regulations may be severe. If they are harsh they 
may become open to criticism, but it is a very different 
sort of criticism to that which is directed against 
unauthorised acts of injustice. We have been accustomed 
to pride in our conduct in such circumstances, and it has 
generally been with right. Perhaps the world is revolting 
against the comradeship in arms which existed to some 
extent among enemies, and it may be that this was ofter 
to the disadvantage of the civilian At the same time 
it did a great deal to mitigate the horrors of war If it 
has to go, every effort should be made to replace it by a 
even firmer discipline, an even more scrupulous attitude 
and an even closer adherence to legality and to regulations 
Otherwise, there must continue to be deterioration i 
standards. And irregularities which seem trifling at th 
moment when they are committed may bear a very 
different appearance later on 
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EDINBURGH’S GRASSMARKET: A SUGGESTED FESTIVAL CENTRE SITE. 


Draws BY our Sreciat Artist, Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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THE HISTORIC GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH, AS IT IS TO-DAY, SHOWING THE DRAMATIC VIEW OF THE CASTLE WHICH IT AFFORDS, AND THE STEEP SLOPE OF WEST BOW 
ON THE RIGHT. IT LIES ON THE ANCIENT EAST-TO-WEST ROUTE THROUGH THE VALLEY TO THE SOUTH OF THE FORTRESS ROCK. 
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THE GRASSMARKET AS IT MIGHT BE: AN UNOFFICIAL PLAN FOR A FESTIVAL CENTRE, COMPRISING (1) MULTI-STOREY CAR PARK; (2) RESTAURANT; (3) CONCERT HALL ; 
4) SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND PRACTICE STUDIOS ; (5) GARDENS ; (6) OPERA HOUSE ; (7) OPEN-AIR THEATRE ; (8) SMALL THEATRE ; (9) ADMINISTRATION, LECTURE ROOMS AND 
ART GALLERIES. 


Murray and Sir John Falconer have been insistent on the necessity for taking 
long views of the future, and are by no means unmindful of the possibility of 
The suggested plan for the Grass 
1500, a small 


The Grassmarket, one of the many historic sites in Edinburgh, lies south of the 
Castle, and is approached by the steep, winding West Bow. A weekly market has 
been held there since 1477, and a cross marks the place of public executions eventually establishing a Festival Centre. 
(1666-1784), where most of the Covenanters suffered. Nevertheless, the Grassmarket mark*t comprises a concert hall to seat 3500, a theatre to seat 
heerful and handsome spot, over which the Castle towers in dramatic splendour convert hall, a restaurant, art exhibition rooms, a library and offices. The 
planners make no suggestion of altering the general shape of the historic 
though the width might be increased to give space for gardens 
has sketched the Grassmarket as it is to-day, and as it may one 


isa 
A suggestion has been put forward unofficially that it might well be transformed 
int an enclave in which a compact Festival Centre would be erected; and Grassmarket, 
designs for this have been made by two young Scotsmen, one an architect who holds Our Artist 
the honours diploma of the Architectural Association. Though the Corporation, day appear should the plans for the Festival Centre mature, receive official 
as an influential constituent part of the Festival Society, has made no move sanction and be put into operation. The planners consider that in addition to 
West Bow, buildings at the ends of the Grassmarket could be retained 


towards the establishment of a Festival Centre, both Lord Provost Sir Andrew 


N'.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf 
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AN AUGUSTAN ASPECT OF EDINBURGH, THE SCOTTISH FESTIVAL CITY. 


Draws By ovr Speciat Artist, Bryan pe Grinweav. 
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A NOBLE SETTING FOR STATELY OFFICIAL ENTERTAINMENTS: THE SIGNET LIBRARY, A ROOM 136 FT. IN LENGTH, LINED 
WITH CORINTHIAN COLUMNS. 


of Music and Drama will be held It forms part of the stately buildings in Parliament Square, and was 
remarkable success which designed by William Stark shortly befere his death in 1813. The upper room 
was originally set apart for the Advocates, but both now belong to the Writers 
the 


‘ 


The third Edinburgh International Festival 
this year from August 21 until September 11. The 


attended its inception in 1947 was repeated in 1948, and it now holds its place 
as a world-famous festival, known to offer a programme as splendid and as to the Signet. They are fine rooms, lined with Corinthian columns, and 


varied as the most critical lover of music or the drama could imagine. The upper has a central saucer dome. This year the Festival will, according to now 

beauty of the Scottish capital and her suitability as the scene of such a festival established customs, be opened with a Service of Praise and Thanksgiving in 

are universally acknowledged. Our Artist has on this page illustrated an Augustan St. Giles's Cathedral. Many famous orchestras will be heard during the two 

aspect of the city, which presents spacious and noble neo-Classical architecture in weeks, including the Royal Philharmonic, the Berlin Philharmonic, the B.B.C 

Georgian sectors—a striking contrast to the grim, if romantic, mediaeval Scottish, the Philharmonia, the Jacques, the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 

He has depicted the upper room of the Library of the and the Orchestre du Conservatoire; and Ballet, Theatre, Chamber Music and 
of the highest quality will be among the attractions 


its 
buildings in its Old Town. 
Writers to the Signet, which provides a dignified setting for official entertainments. Opera 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf 
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a he that the season of picnics is with us again, 
- the admonitions ‘‘ Watch your step” and 

Keep an eye on the kiddies’’ are once more 
apposite, especially when heaths and moorlands are 
visited. The present writer vividly recalls an occasion 
when a small boy of the party was discovered in 
the act of stimulating with a short stick an adder 
which had been sunning itself in an exposed hollow 
of the sand and was so unable to glide immediately 
to cover, after the custom of its kind when alarmed 
Fortunately, intervention was timely and no baleful 
consequences ensued. 

Of our three native snakes, only the adder or 
viper (Vipera berus) is dangerous. Its bite, though 
seldom fatal, gives rise to extremely painful and 
distressing symptoms, which may 
persist with diminishing severity for 
several days. By way of first-aid the 
unfortunate victim should have a 
ligature tied tightly above the bite, 
while medical assistance should be 
sought with all possible speed. Dis- 
coloration and swelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the wound quickly occur ; 
breathing becomes slow and heavy 
and the pulse feeble. As an internal 
stimulant, pending the doctor’s arrival, 
small successive doses of alcohol have 
in the past been recommended ; but a 
little diluted ammonia or sal volatile 
will be found safer and more effective 

The average length of a full-grown 
adder is rather less than 2 ft., but 
specimens measuring up to 28 ins. have 
been recorded. The ground colour and 
the intensity of the markings vary 
considerably, males being generally 
lighter than females. Excepting occa- ft 
sional instances of melanism, however, rs % 


in which the whole dorsal surface of eae 
ws ease We 


the body is uniformly black, recogni- TA Aa. 
tion is rendered easy by the dark zigzag om ony 
band which runs along thecentreofthe = (gicur) tHe 


back and an unmistakable V-shaped 
mark on the head—a tell-tale symbol 
that is rarely lacking. The adder's 
weapon of offence consists of two 


THE RARE AND HARMLESS SMOOTH SNAKE (CORONELLA 


Recorded mainly on heathland in Surrey, Berks, Hants and Dorset, the smooth snake is 
similar in size to the adder, but has no continuous zigzag, a heart-shaped marking on 


the head and a round pupil to the eye. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin 


recurved fangs or highly specialised teeth, the structure 
of which has been aptly likened to the hypodermic 
syringe, each being in effect a tube fed at its inner 
extremity by a duct leading from the pear-shaped 
poison reservoir, while its apical opening is a little 
short of the extreme tip, by which expedient the risk 
of clogging is obviated. Chemical analysis has shown 
that the venom, secreted by one of the salivary 
glands on each side of the head, is of a : 
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SNAKES IN BRITAIN. 
By HAROLD BASTIN. 


they can be quickly replaced. The adder is 
generally distributed in Great Britain, but is far 
more numerous in some areas than others, with 
a noticeable preference for high and dry situa- 
tions. That it and our two other snakes should all 
be absent from Ireland is almost certainly due (as 
in the similar case of the common hare) to the fact 
that the westward trek of these creatures from 
Central Europe in early post-glacial times (when 
much of what is now the North Sea was dry land) 
was arrested by the already-existing St. George's 
Channel—not to St. Patrick’s traditional ban! 
Adders feed in the main on small rodents, lizards and 
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DANGEROUS BRITISH SNAKE: THE ADDER OR VIPER (VIPERA BERUS). 
DARKER FEMALE; (LEFT) THE MALE. NOTE THE ZIGZAG MARKING ON THE 


BACK AND THE V ON THE HEAD. 


The adder is generally distributed in Great Britain but prefers high and dry situations. 

fatal, but causes extremely painful and distressing symptoms. 

dark zigzag on the back and the distinctive V on the head supply an unmistakable means of recognition. 
Immediate first-aid in case of a bite consists in a tight ligature above the bite. 


the fledgelings of ground-nesting birds. 
Among their natural enemies the chief 
is probably the hedgehog, which is an 
intrepid snake-killer, and if bitten itself 
suffers no inconvenience, being immune 
from the poison. 

Adders are viviparous. In the late 
summer the adult female gives birth to 
about a score of young, which are very 
active from the first, but 
if unmolested keep close 
to the parent for several 
weeks before dispersing. 
That the mother adder 
swallows her offspring 
when danger threatens 
is still subject to con- 
troversy ; but scientific 
opinion strongly sup- 
ports the Nays as 
opposed to the Yeas; 
and in this connection 
two facts are worth 
noting. In 1910, when this dispute 
was particularly rife, and again in 
1936, the Field newspaper offered a 
substantial reward for satisfactory 
evidence that this alleged happening 
actually occurs, but the money has not 
so far been claimed. On the other hand, 
a gravid female killed during the late 


Its bite is seldom 
Its average length is less than 2 ft. The 


summer months and laid open is likely enough 
to disclose a brood of young—all alive and kicking ! 

The first smooth snake (Coronella austriaca) to 
be found in this country was captured in June, 1859, 
by a Mr. Frederick Bond. Since this date it has been 
recorded—in some seasons fairly commonly—mainly 
from the heathlands of Surrey, Berks, Hants and 
Dorset. As this distribution agrees closely with that 
of the sand lizard (Lacerta agilis), we may infer that 
this reptile forms a chief part of the snake’s food, 
although it is known also to eat insects, and has been 
maintained healthfully in captivity on an exclusive 
diet of blue-bottle flies. A strongly-marked smooth 
snake, having recently cast its skin, may at first 
sight resemble an adder, but can easily be dis- 
tinguished by the heart-shaped—not 
V-shaped—mark at the back of the 
head and the round—not vertical— 
pupil of the eye. Also, although the 
dorsal and lateral rows of dark blotch- 
ings may sometimes coalesce into 
transverse bars, they never form a 
continuous zigzag line. The length 
varies from 18 ins. to 2 ft. 

The grass snake (Natrix —syn. 
Tropidonotus-natrix) is almost un- 
known in Scotland, and in England 
is commonest in the southern counties. 
In its late maturity a specimen may 
measure 4 ft., or a little more, in 
length—nearly twice as much as the 
longest recorded adder. The ground 
colour above is pale olive—or brownish- 
green, with a double row of black spots 
along each side and a conspicuous 
yellowish or whitish “ collar’’ at the 
nape. Its principal food consists of 
frogs and small fishes, varied occa- 
sionally by mice, young birds or birds’ 
eggs. As well as being a good swimmer, 
it is also a fairly skilful climber and 
may occasionally be seen worming its 
way among the twigs of a hedgerow, 
several feet above ground-level. Unlike 
the adder and the smooth snake, it is 
oviparous, laying its clutches of soft- 
shelled eggs among decaying vegeta- 
tion, or in manure-heaps. In common 
with other reptiles which inhabit temperate regions, 
snakes retire at the approach of winter to dry 
holes or crannies below ground for hibernation, 
and may sometimes be found congregated in 
numbers in such retreats, twisted and_ coiled 
together into knots and balls. 

In conclusion, mention should perhaps be made 
of the blind- or slow-worm (Anguis fragilis) which, 
though actually a legless lizard, is often mistaken 








HARMLESS GRASS SNAKE (NATRIX NATRIVX). 


Almost unknown in Scotland and commonest in the southern counties of England, the 
grass snake is larger than the adder, reaching 4 ft. in length. It is pale brownish-green in 
colour, with spotted sides and a conspicuous light collar below the head. It is egg-laying, 


and a good swimmer. 











protein nature and very complex. As an 
adder opens its mouth to strike, the fangs 
are raised by muscular leverage from a 
horizontal to a vertical position, and at the 
same time poison is forced into the tubes 
by an automatic compression of the glands. 
Its free injection when the blow is struck 
is ensured by the dragging wounds in- 
flicted by the recurved points of the fangs. 


THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Hlustrated London News,”” Commonwealth House, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” 


Published at 2/- Weekly 


Orders for sub- 


1 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


12 months and 6 months and 6 months without 


by the uninitiated for a snake—excusably, 
since its appearance, manner of loco- 
motion and many of its habits are 
definitely snake-like. Though popularly 
called “ blind" and “ slow,”’ it has small 
but quite obvious eyes and can, if startled, 
dart about with considerable agility 
When hard-pressed or handled it usually 
jerks off its tail, which is subsequently 











Each fang in use is supplemented by a OF POSTAGE Prey Xmas No. Xmas Ni regrown It feeds entirely upon small 
graded series (about ten) of smaller ones in “er a er a oer insects and is perfectly harmless. Its colour 
successive stages of development, so that Inland ... re oa we 219 6 26 6 above, seen in sunlight, suggests tarnished 


9 silver, but is dark—-almost black—beneath 


Overseas ‘ . ‘ $8 6 i he 2 8 
In length it seldom exceeds 12 ins. 


if the functioning pair should be injured (or 
when they fall out, as happens periodically) 
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APPROACHING THE TRAILING CONE 
WHICH IS RAMMED WITH THE POINTED 
NOSE OF THE JET AIRCRAFT TO MAKE 
AN AUTOMATICALLY SEALED CONTACT 
WITH THE REFUELLING PIPE: MR. 
HORNIDGE FLYING THE GLOSTER METEOR 


A NEW RECORD 
FOR JET AIRCRAFT 
MADE POSSIBLE BY 

REFUELLING IN 

THE AIR. 


N August 7, Mr. Patrick Hornidge, 

a civilian test pilot, set up an 
endurance record for jet-powered air- 
craft by remaining airborne in a 
Gloster Meteor for 12 hrs. 3 mins. The 
feat was made possible by a new device 
invented by Sir Alan Cobham, managing 
director of Flight Refuelling Ltd., 
and a team of experts. The aircraft 
took off from Tarrant, Rushton, Dorset, 
at 5.20 a.m. and landed again at 
5.23 p.m. During its flight it was 
refuelled ten times from a Lancaster 
acting as a tanker, which supplied a 
total of 2352 gallons of paraffin. The 
tanker trailed a pipe ending in a cone 
behind it, and this was rammed with 
the pointed nose of the jet aircraft, 
making a sealed contact. A valve was 
then opened and the fuel poured down 
the supply pipe. When the tank of 
the jet aircraft was full the paraffin 
was automatically cut off. During this 
operation the aircraft flew at about 

200 m.p.h. below the tanker. 


REFUELLING IN PROGRESS: A PHOTO- 

GRAPH TAKEN FROM THE TANKER 

AIRCRAFT SHOWING THE GLOSTER 

METEOR ATTACHED TO THE CONE AND 
FLYING AT 200 M.P.H. 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


THE cITY THREE 


LORD MONCRIEFF. 2 COUNTIES’ TEAM 


MEMBE 
WHICH SET UP TWO NEW WORLD RECORDS. 


Auc. 13, 1949 


SI 


} Died in Edinburgh on August 5 } 
aged seventy-nine. He was Senator | 
of his Majesty's College of Justice 
in Scotland, that is, the Court of 
Session, from 1926 until 1947. Early 

} in 1947 he succeeded Lord Cooper as 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, but 
resigned in October of that year on 

account of ill-health. 


At the White City, London, on August 6, there was a thrilling finish to the women’s 
3 by 880-yards relay race, when Miss Valerie Ball, of the Southern Counties team, 
just beat Miss S; s, of the W.A.A.A. team. The time tor the race, 7 mins. 7°8 secs., 
by both runners, established a world record, and also beat the world relay record fo: 
3 by 800 metres held by France. Our photograph shows (I. to r.) Miss Doroth 

Born, Miss Valerie Se TT way 
Ball and Miss Eileen \ 

Garritt. 


On August 1, Great Britain beat France by 82 points to 65 in the international athletic 
match at the White City. Wing Commander D. O. Finlay, who is over forty years of age 
and has announced his coming retirement, set up a new British national and English 
native record for the 120-yards hurdles of 14°4 seconds, thus beating the record he set 
up in 1937. Our photograph shows (from |. to r.) A. Marie (France ; third) ; D. O. Finlav 
ae » (G.B.; first) and I. 
N Heinrich (France ; 

\ second), 
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STAFF: AIR \ ; a. ; . 3 . " | THE DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED EG PTOLOGIST ; THI 


SLESSOR, 


CHIEF OF THE AIR 
\ MARSHAL SIR JOHN C, 
To succeed Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder as Chief of the 


Air Staff. Lord Tedder is to relinquish the post at his own 
Sir John Slessor, who is fifty-two, has been Commandant 


CHIEF 
LATE PROFESSOR P. E. NEWBERRY. 


Professor Percy Edward Newberry, the distinguished Egyp‘ologist, 
died on August 7, aged eighty. He was associated with the late 
Mr. Howard Carter, discoverer of Tutankhamen’s tomb, and \ 
identified plants and " 
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ADMIRAL SIR C, S. DANTEL. 
To succeed Air Chief Marshal Sir 
(oe Slessor as Commandant of the 
mperial Defence College. He will 
take up his new duties on Septem- 
ber 19. Until recently he was Third 
Sea Lord and Controller of the 
Navy. He was present at the Hong 
Kong surrender ceremony. 
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J. K. GRAVENEY. 
J. K. Graveney, the Gloucestershire 
medium-paced bowler, took all ten 
Derbyshire wickets for 66 runs at 
Chesterfield on August 5, to enable 
Gloucestershire to win by 184 runs, 
He is the third bowler to take ten 
wickets in an innings since the war. 
It is his first season as a regular 
member of the county side 
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of the Imperial Defence 
College since the end of 
1947. From 1944 to 1945 
he was C.-in-C. of the 
R.A.F. in the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East. 
From 1945-47 he was a 
Member of the Air 
Council for Personnel. 
Since 1948 he has been 
principal Air A.D.C, to 
the’ King 
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THE GREAT BRITISH STATESMAN AS AN ARTIST: 


Mr. Churchill, who is expected later this month to address the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, has been enjoying a private holiday in Italy, 
and spent some time painting on the shores of Lake Garda, protected from the sun . of 
by two umbrellas. 
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TO PLAY AMERICA: 


! The British Walker Cup Golf team sailed for the United States on 
photograph shows (I. to r., standing) Arthur H. Perowne, Ernest B. 
onald J. White, S. Max McCready, P. B. Lucas (captain), James Bruen and Cecil Ewing. Before sailing for America, Britain's 


awk 7 amateurs were beaten by the Professional Golfers 
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floral wreaths found 
the tomb. He 
studying Egyptology in 
1884, and six years later 
was in charge of the 
Egypt Exploration 
Fund’s Archeological 
survey of Egypt. He 
was am a Professor 
0} a iver- 
He also had to be protected from admirers and press photographers. \) pool irene. ‘ate 
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MR. CHURCHILL PAINTING, 


UNDER THE SHADE OF UMBRELLAS AT GARDONE. 
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BRITISH WALKER CUP GOLF TEAM WHICH SAILED FOR THE U.S.A. RECENTLY. 


uly 30, to play America at Winged Foot on August 19-20. Our 
illward, Joseph B. Carr, Kenneth G. Thom, Gerald H. Micklem ; 
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THE 


Association team in a two-days match on!the Royal Mid-Surrey course ; 


t they gave such a good performance in, the contest that they were able to set sail tor America in good heart. 
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HUSSEIN SIRRY PASHA. 
Prime Minister of the new Egyptian 
caretaker coalition Cabinet which is 
to hold office until elections are held 
later this year. He is also Minister 
of the Interior and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the new Cabinet, 
which has nineteen members and 

was formed on July 26. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL L. H. COX 
Died in Athens on July 29, aged 
fifty-six. He was appointed Deputy 
Chief of the British Delegation to 
the United Nations Balkans Com- 
mittee last year. Before taking up 
that post he had a distinguished 


\ m‘itary career of thirty-six years 


He was made a C.B.E. in 1942, 
and a C.B. in 1945 
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AT BALLATER RAILWAY STATION: THE QUEEN WITH HIS FIRST LOOK AT SCOTLAND: PRINCE CHARLES IN THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


PRINCESS MARGARET AND (BEHIND) LORD ABERDEEN ARMS OF HIS NURSE AT BALLATER STATION, 
PRINCE CHARLES. SMILED AND WAVED HIS HANDS TO THE WAITING CROWD. AWED PRINCE CHARLES, LEAVING THE STATION, 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH 


PRINCE CHARLES’ 


FIRST VISIT TO 
SCOTLAND: 
H.R.H. GOES TO 
BALMORAL. 


HEIR MAJESTIES the King 
and Queen, accompanied 

by Princess Elizabeth, with 
Prince Charles, and Princess 
Margaret left London on August 5 
for their summer holiday at 
Balmoral, and will probably not 
return until the end of September. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, after 
fulfilling a number of engage- 
ments, is to join the Royal family 
later. A large crowd saw Prince 
Charles arrive at Euston early 
with his nurse, and he was at once 
taken to a sleeping compartment 
in the rear of the train. He slept 
soundly during the journey and, 
on arrival at Ballater Station, was 
still sleepy, or perhaps over- 
awed by his first sight of 
Scotland. However, he delighted 
everyone by smiling and waving 
his hands to the waiting crowd. 
Their Majesties were met by Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant of 
Aberdeenshire, and while the 
King inspected the guard of 
honour mounted by the Ist 
Battalion The Highland Light 
Infantry, Prince Charles held 
court in the arms of his nurse. 
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ON HOLIDAY: A 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
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PRINCE CHARLES HOLDS COURT AT BALLATER: THE ROYAL FAMILY 
GROUPED ROUND THE BABY PRINCE, WHO HAD SLEPT SOUNDLY ON 
THE LONG JOURNEY TO THE NORTH, 
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DELIGHTFUL PICTURE OF H.M. THE QUEEN WITH HER GRANDCHILD, PRINCE CHARLES, 


ABOUT TO BEGIN THE LAST STAGE OF THE JOURNEY TO BALMORAL. 


NEWS 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT BALLATER: THE KING AND QUEEN, 
WHERE HE FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND AN OVER 
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ON THE WAY TO EUSTON ON THE EVENING OF AUGUST 5: PRINCE CHARLES 
TAKING A LAST LOOK AT LONDON ON THE FIRST STAGE OF HIS JOURNEY. 
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ABROAD: NOTABLE EVENTS AND A GRAVE _ DISASTER. 
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ENTERED IN THE KING'S CUP AIR RACE 


BY H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET: A MILES 





WHITNEY STRAIGHT, FLOWN BY GROUP-CAPTAIN 


PETER TOWNSHEND, WHO IS SHOWN 







A STRANGE OBJECT TO MODERN EYES ACCUSTOMED TO STREAMLINED PRESENT-DAY 
AIRCRAFT: A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MACHINE IN WHICH BLERIOT FIRST FLEW 





IN THE COCKPIT. 
Princess Margaret entered a Miles Whitney Straight in the King’s Cup Air Race, which took place on THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, IN 1909. , 
July 31, and, as recorded on another page, was won by Mr. J. N. Somers in a Miles Gemini. The A strange, almost unbelievable-looking object was airborne in a demonstration flight at the King’s Cup 
Princess’s aircraft was piloted by Group-Captain Peter Townshend, C.V.O., D.S.O., D.F.C., a temporary Air Race Meeting at Elmdon Airport, Birmingham, on July 31. It was a reconstruction ot the 
equerry to His Majesty. He just failed to qualify for the final. aircraft in which Bleriot made the first cross-Channel flight, on July 25, 1909. 
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THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF ENGLISH LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS OF THE I8TH CENTURY ACQUIRED 





BY YALE UNIVERSITY: THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF JAMES BOSWELL—AN EXCERPT FROM HIS DIARY. SIGNING THE DOCUMENT WHEREBY YALE ACQUIRED THE BOSWELL PAPERS: 
It was announced on July 31 that the private papers of James Boswell—the famous eighteenth-century biographer of LIEUT.-COLONEL R. ISHAM, WHO BUILT UP THE COLLECTION, WITH (LEFT) MR. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson—had been acquired by Yale University and that they will be published in their {entirety. The JAMES T. BABB, UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, AND (RIGHT) MR. EDWARD C, ASWELL. 


collection has been purchased from Lieut.Colonel R. 


Isham, 


an American, who has spent more than twenty-two 


years gathering them together. The collection contains more than 4000 items and is expected to make 


between forty and fifty volumes. The price paid for the papers has not been disclosed. 








ELECTRICALLY-HEATED SOIL AS A PROTECTION FOR TROPICAL BIRDS ON A CALIFORNIAN DEVASTATED BY A SERIES OF EARTHQUAKES IN WHICH THE DEATH-ROLL {S THOUGHT 
GAME FARM: THE OWNER IS INDICATING THE CABLE INSTALLED IN A CAGE. TO BE OVER 5000: THE CITY OF AMBATO, ECUADOR. 

The owner of a Californian ranch and game farm has devised a method of heating the soil in the cages The death of some 5000 persons is reared to have been caused by the earthquakes in Ecuador, which 

by electric cable, which enables him to keep over 4000 rare tropical birds alive through even the coldest prone on August 5 and continued for three days. On August 7 tremors were still causing alarm. 

spells. An automatic thermostat ensures the even warmth, although the temperature may drop to President, in a broadcast, stated that in addition to Pelileo, the provincial capital of bato, with 


necessary 
below freezing. The birds shown in our photograph are specimens of the Vulture-like Guinea-fow! three other towns and many villages had been destroyed. The area affected is a valley 20 miles 


(Acryllium vulturinum), natives of Eastern Africa. wide by 120 miles long, 9000 ft. above sea-level. 
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AT FONTAINEBLEAU, 1HE HEADQUARTERS OF THE WESTERN UNION DEFENCE ORGANISATION : THE AMERICAN CHIEFS OF 

STAFF AFTER A CONFERENCE WITH THE COMMITTEE OF COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF WESTERN EUROPE. OUR PHOTOGRAPH 

SHOWS (L. TO R.) ADMIRAL JAUJARD (FRANCE) ; AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES ROBB (C.-IN-C. AIR FORCES, WESTERN EUROPE) ; 

GENERAL HOYT VANDENBERG (CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. AIR FORCE) ; GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY (C.-IN-C. LAND FORCES, 

WESTERN EUROPE) ; GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY (CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY) ; FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY (PRESIDENT 
OF THE WESTERN UNION CS.-IN-C. COMMITTEE) ; AND ADMIRAL LOUIS DENFELD (CHIEF OF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS) 


AT THE ROYAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES, WHICH IS EXPECTED TO GO DOWN IN HISTORY AS ONE OF THE 


FINEST: THE SHEAF OF PLENTY BEING RECEIVED BY THE ARCH DRUID. 


The 1949 Royal Eisteddfod of Wales, held at Dolgelley, which ended on August 6, is reported as having been one of the 
rit of cultural affinity. This is particularly interesting 


finest both in regard to the high standard of competitions and the 7 
in view of the fact that the National Festival was held in such a smal! town as Dolgelley. 


Foe inlet aaiacanag Mae 


POLICE EXAMINING THE SPOT WHERE GANGSTERS HELD UP AND ROBBED 
AND SHOWING THE AGA KHAN'S CAR (RIGHT). 


SEARCHING FOR CLUE 
THE AGA KHAN AND HIS WIFE; 
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RECORDER. 


WELCOME TO FONTAINEBLEAU: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY GREETING 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY. 


On August 5 the United States Joint Chiefs of {[Staff, General Bradley (Army), Admiral 
Denfeld (Navy) and General Vandenbere (Air Force) discussed strategy for the defence of Western 
Union at the Fontainebleau General Headquarters of the Western Union defence organisation 
set up by the five Brussels Pact nations. They conferred with Field Marshal Lord Mont 
gomery, Chairman of the Western Union Cs.-in-C. Committee, and the three Cs.-in-C. Earlier 
the American Chiefs of Staff had conferred with the French Chiefs of Staff in Paris. 


THE WINNER OF THE KING'S CUP AIR RACE: MR. J. N. SOMERS, A LONDON 
GLASS MANUFACTURER, WITH THE KING'S CUP AFTER HIS VICTORY. 


The King's Cup, last awarded in 1938, was won on July 30 by Mr. J. N. Somers, 
forty, a London glass manufacturer, in a Miles Gemini. With a handicap 
allowance of 5 min. 54 secs., he covered three laps of a four-sided 20-mile course, 
starting and finishi at Elmdon Airport, Birmingham, in 28 min. 19 sec., at an 
average | of 16425 m.p.h. Thirteen machines contested the final. 


HELD UP AND ROBBED BY BANDITS WHEN MOTORING FROM THEIR VILLA NEAR 
CANNES TOWARDS NICE: THE AGA KHAN AND THE BEGUM AGA KHAN. 


On August 3, as the Aga Khan and the Begum Aga Khan were motoring from their villa near 
py A towards Nice, they were held up by three armed men, who surrounded the Aga Khan's 
car and covered its occupants with tommy-guns. They then stole almost all of the Begum's 
jewels, which were ‘said to have been insured for 213,000,000 francs (approximately £234,000). 
Having punctured the tyres of the Aga Khan's car the robbers wy to oe own car, 4 

Citroen, where a fourth man was sitting at the wheel, and made off 
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Bagman! our major British dramatists have 
never suffered from sea-fever. In this island 
one would have thought the sea an obvious setting ; 
but men of the theatre are unashamedly landlubbers 
or, at least, fair-weather sailors. Indeed, the first 
theatrical name that flashes up when one thinks of 
the sea is that of an American, Eugene O'Neill. 
Anyone bold enough to ship with him can count 
upon a rough voyage. But the British theatre, the 
modern British drama? Plenty of pepper there, but 


A PLAY BY SHAKESPEARE WHICH CONTAINS IN THE FIRST SCENE 
SHOWING A SCENE 
IN REGENT’S PARK, 


TEMPEST,” 
THE OPEN AIR THEATRE 


DRAMA”: “ THE 
PRODUCTION AT 


IN ENGLISH 


little salt. Shaw offers a mild pleasure cruise at the 
beginning of the duologue of “ Village Wooing,” 
revived recently at Hammersmith. Among Priestley’s 
lesser plays is ‘‘ People at Sea,’’ and he has written 
also a comedy, ‘‘ Bees on the Boat-Deck,” that does 
not take us afloat. Here, among the leading writers, 
we pause, with one side-glance at ‘‘ Mary Read” 
(James Bridie and the late Claud Gurney). Certainly 
Sean O'Casey has not stirred the sea into the foam of 
his Irish eléquence—one would like to see a ship 
manned by Paycocks—and connoisseurs look around 
in vain nowadays for a good, roaring, randan “ Black- 
Eyed Susan’"’ melodrama, with wind and wave in 
ferocious swoop and all hands on deck. 

I hasten to say that this lack of the sea-play 
troubles me only when I am by the sea. In London 
I seldom think about it and never yearn, in the West 
End, for a tall ship and a star to steer her by. 
On the coast it is another matter. As I write this 
evening, well over three hundred miles from London, 
the sea before the window is wrought in malachite, 
the lighthouse upon the headland has begun to warm 
itself up—the light is on, but its glittering sword has 
yet to swing—and one small rowing-boat is moving, 
rather vaguely, through a green shimmer towards a 
peaceful shore. Nobody down here to-night can do 
anything t it stare at this enchanted sea (which can 
look, by the way, uncommonly different on a harsh 
December noon). Staring at it now, I am reminded 
yet again of the sad gap in our drama’s island-story, 
and I am working myself up, as ever at this time of 
year, into righteous wrath. Possibly Mr. Rattigan 
and Mr. Williams should be brought down now and 
then to stare at the sea as well. 

The few books here do not help. Other people's 
books are always odd, and I find nothing theatrical 
in the local bookcase except a collection of mainly 
unfinished blank verse dramas by a Victorian writer, 
unknown to me, who did not Jet the salt enter her 
pen. Her dramas have such names as “ Pedro the 
Cruel” and “ Beatrice of Swabia,” and it does not 
really excite us, in the second of these, to know that 
the boat of Ruggiero, “ a fisher noble,’’ has foundered 
inastorm. Blank verse. Then what of Shakespeare ? 
I have seen recently two revivals of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ 
(both in the open air), another example of 


GOING TO SEA. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


I have seen it attempted in twenty styles—there 
a swaying lantern-on-a-pole, here confused noises 
behind a black velvet curtain—but I have been 
really impressed once only, and that was when a 
great galleon, caught in the magical tempest while 
homeward bound from Tunis to Naples, wallowed 
in the trough of the sea upon the stage at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, The year was 1934; the producer, 
W. Bridges-Adams ; 
the effect startling. 
As I remember it 
now, I expect 
almost to see the 
quiet waters before 
me covered with 
galleons, for it was 
here—or a bare 
mile distant—that 
the Armada was 
first sighted on a 
July afternoon 361 
years ago to-day. 
Then, at 4 o'clock, 
the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, Lord High 
Admiral of Spain, 
saw on the horizon 
the line of the 
English coast and 
ordered a _ conse- 
crated banner to 
be run to the mast- 
head of his vessel, 
the San Martin. 
(Surely we have 
had an Armada 
play ? No doubt 
there has been a 
good one ; but if so it was in the dark backward and 
abysm of time. (Sheridan’s Mr. Puff skimmed the 
surface naughtily in his “ tragedy rehearsed ’’: that 
has made the path difficult for successors.) 

Where now? The first scene of ‘‘ The Tempest ” 
contains as much brine as anything in English drama. 
Elsewhere in Shakespeare one thinks of a superb 
speech at the opening of the third act of “ Pericles.” 
The true voice hurtles in with 
the storm as the Prince of 
Tyre, on shipboard, cries: 
“‘ Thou god of this great vast, 
rebuke these surges, Which 
wash both heaven and hell.” 
One recalls little else except 
a minor scene in a “‘ Henry 
the Sixth,” Pompey’s galley- 
in-harbour in ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’’ and a few lines, 
salt-encrusted, such as those 
in which Henry the Fourth, 
sleepless, speaks of ‘‘ the wet 
sea-boy.” (Ivor Brown, in his 
new book, suggests per- 
suasively that Shakespeare 
must have endured the horrors 
of insomnia.) But the Folio 
takes us rarely to open sea, 
though in “ Antony ”’ Shakes- 
peare burdens a producer with 
one of the most awkward 
problems on_ record. He 
requires, simply, ‘the noise 
of a sea-fight ’’"—of all stage 
directions this is the most 
delightfully arrogant. 

For the rest, we have to 
search. Our drama is not 
naturally maritime. Noah 
appears in the earliest morali- 
ties ; but we are not very happy 
even with the Flood. It would have helped, I am 
sure, if a few dramatists had been stationed down by 
these yellow sands, watching the waves foam and 
flake, or—more so—if they had had a chance to go 


“aS MUCH BRINE AS ANYTHING 
FROM ROBERT ATKINS’ RECENT 


AND 


did so well at understud 
Ashcroft’s absence. 


RALPH RICHARDSON : 


out in the lifeboat. But no! The “little parish 
of St. James’s” has conquered. If a man does 
present us with a ship he seems loath—except in 
cruising comedy—to take it to sea. True, James 
Bridie sailed out with Mary Read. That was an 
exception. Look back : even Gilbert kept the Pinafore 
in harbour: a great pity, for who knows, with that 
crew and that commander, what might not have 
happened in a storm? I recall now few nautical 
passages of the last few years except those in Jan de 
Hartog’s ‘ Skipper Next to God,” and in “ Escort” 
and “ Lifeline,”’ the last of these a Merchant Navy 
play that is probably the best of its kind. Such a 
farce as ‘‘ Off the Record” (largely on shore) is good 
enough fun, but—with respect to Ian Hay and Stephen 
King-Hall—the naval farces are gentle frolics only. 
We want a dramatist to sail again into deep water, 
though he would have to be a daring pilot, for English 
sailors are vastly critical of technical talk in the 
theatre. My father (fifty years at sea) could not be 
cajoled into attending any form of nautical drama. 
He showed professional alarm also when I told him 
of a famous performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” after “a fish 
dinner’’ aboard the East India Company’s ship 
Dragon, off Sierra Leone in 1608 (‘‘ which I permit,” 
said the captain, “to keep my people from idleness 
and unlawful games, or sleep ’’). It is hard for drama 
and the sea to mix. 

To what do we return? My choice would be 
“Outward Bound,”’ the one play by which Sutton 
Vane, a dramatist who wrote much else, will be 
remembered. The first act is, in its fashion, unex- 
ampled: there have been few more telling curtain 
lines in modern drama than the reply by Scrubby 
that shows this to be indeed the Ship of the Dead. 
Elsewhere, take your choice: the Hispaniola of 
“‘ Treasure Island,” the pirate ship of Captain James 
Hook, the last act of Masefield’s ‘‘ Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great," the Trafalgar scenes from ‘‘ The Dynasts.”’ 
I turn again to the book of Victorian dramas beside 
me. It seems that I was wrong: the authoress has 
certainly put to sea, even if I cannot think of 
any producer or stage manager likely to thank 
her warmly for her directions. Listen: “ Loria 
and Ruggiero, rowing through the enemy’s fleet 
at night, hear voices talking in it.... They pass 
round under Prince Charles of Salermo’s ship, 
where singing is going on.” 


TAKING THE LEADING ROLES DURING THE ABSENCE ON HOLIDAY OF PEGGY ASHCROFT 
PAULINE JAMESON AS CATHERINE AND CECIL TROUNCER AS 
DR. SLOPER IN “ THE HEIRESS.” 


Pauline Jameson and Cecil Trouncer have taken over Peggy Ashcroft’s and Ralph Richardson's réles 
in “ The Heiress" for four weeks while they are on holiday. i 
been running since the beginning of February and is one of London’s most successful plays. 
Pauline Jameson, a member of the Old Vic Company last season, is Peggy Ashcroft’s understudy, and 
rehearsals that John Gielgud, the producer, awarded her the part during Miss 
il Trouncer was last seen as Cleitus in Rattigan’s “ Adventure Story.” 


“ The Heiress,”’ at the Haymarket, has 


It is dark now, and the lighthouse on the headland 
flicks out its shining tongue. Lighthouses have flashed 
in the theatre from time to time since the revealing 
ray in “ Within the Law.’’ I suppose that the deeply 

serious ‘Thunder Rock” will stand as 





the way in which producers will suddenly fix 
upon the same piece after long neglect. In 
one the shipwreck was suggested by some 
vaguely-filtered loud-speaker noises ; in the 
second—and a much better idea, though it 
sounds a shade precious—by a wave-ballet. 

That brief first scene, before Miranda 
and Prospero appear in the calm-after- 
storm, must always be a producer's agony. 





the modern classic, though most other 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


‘‘DEATH OF A SALESMAN " (Phcenix).—Paul Muni appears in an American drama 
by Arthur Miller (author of “ All My Sons ”’) 
“BILLY MILTON'S PARTY "' (Boltons).—There are dull moments in every party; but 
it is more polite to think of the good ones and to thank Rose Hill for her sense of 
comedy—she is charmingly long-suffering—Richard Gilbert for his travel song, Clive 
Dunn for his horrible child, and Charlotte Mitchell (guest artist) for a shrewdly- 
observed monologue. 


which | will discuss later. 


writers who have chosen so restricted a 
setting have gone to melodramatics. A last 
word: I hope never to hear a lighthouse 
play in which dramatist or producer is 
realistic enough to punctuate the action 
by a foghorn blast. One long blast and 
one short every minute: very proper—but, 
in the name of Thespis, spare us that. 
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TEMMINCK’S PANGOLINS: STRANGE SCALY 
RARITIES, RECENTLY GIVEN TO THE ZOO. 





ONE OF NATURE'S ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES: A TEMMINCK’S PANGOLIN, ONE OF A PAIR Py 
RECENTLY GIVEN TO THE LONDON ZOO. IT IS AN ANT-EATER AND COVERED WITH HORNY SCALES, . = 


a 


-_ 


THE ZOO'S NEW PANGOLINS, DESPITE THEIR HEAVILY-ARMOURED APPEARANCE, ARE 
VERY SUPPLE, AS IS SHOWN BY THE ATTITUDE OF THIS ONE WHEN HELD BY ITS TAIL 


itis, 
“= 
TEMMINCK’S PANGOLIN 1S STRICTLY TERRESTRIAL, AND THIS BROADSIDE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
IT WALKING WITH TAIL EXTENDED. IT CAN GROW AS BIG AS A MEDIUM-SIZED PIG. 


HE London Zoo has recently received a pair of Temminck’s (or Short-tailed) Pangolins: 
strange-looking scaly ant-eaters from the Savannah regions of East Africa. They are 

the gift of Mr. C. J. P. lonides, game warden in Southern Tanganyika, and they made 
the journey to London by air. The Pangolins belong to the family Manidz, the scaly 
ant-eaters, and are related to the New World armadillos. There are several different species, 
some Asiatic and others African. Some of them are arboreal beasts, but Temminck’'s 
Pangolin and the Giant Pangolin are both African and both terrestrial. Temminck’s Pangolin 
is a strange-looking creature covered with overlapping horny scales, with no hair growing 
between the scales, as it does in the Asiatic species. As our photographs show, it can curl 
itself up, and in this posture is believed to be quite safe from any carnivorous enemies 
In our issue of July 30, we reproduced photographs of the okapis at the Regent's Park 
Zoo, the only pair of this species now to be seen in Europe. We have since been informed 
that the bull, Buta, was deposited there by King George VI. in 1937, and that the okapi 


TEMMINCK’S PANGOLIN CAN CURL ITSELF UP IN A BALL, LIKE A WOOD-LOUSE, AND > ’ . 
cow, Zendy, was presented to the Zoological Society by the Government of the Belgian Congo 


IN THIS POSTURE IS BELIEVED TO BE QUITE SAFE FROM CARNIVOROUS ENEMIES. 
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NCE upon a time I had an alarming experience 

in the house of a man who had been introduced 

to me as a collector of First Editions. Had I been 
older and wiser I should have deduced from a certain 
fanatic gleam in his eyes that here was no genuine 
bibliophile, but a monomaniac who collected rarities 
without comprehension ; and so it turned out. Each 
book was wrapped in brown paper, and when I asked 
if I could examine an alleged first edition of “‘ Tom 
Jones,”’ I was politely informed that he preferred 
that no one should handle any volume except himself. 
He then pointed out certain novels and remarked 
proudly that in each the pages were uncut. Had he 
read them ?—not he—nothing of Richardson, nor of 
Fielding, nor even Jane Austen nor of their posterity. 
In brief, a Prince of Bores, though I dare say other- 
wise innocuous. Happily, such insensate futility is 
rare, and the race of genuine bibliophiles, men and 
women who live in a world of imaginative scholarship, 
flourishes to-day no less than it did in a more leisurely 
age. They love even book catalogues for their own 
sake; they can read page after page of titles and 
authors, roll their tongues round precise descriptions— 
e.g., “roman letter, six woodcuts, tiny wormhole 
through upper margin of last twelve leaves and two 





16th-century 
vellum, gilt ‘Lyonnese’ centre device, gilt border round 


others running through most of the book. 


sides, ties missing, re-cased, new end-papers '’—and so forth, 
and sit back and shut their eyes, and be transported to some 
quiet college library, and the faint odour of old leather. 
Before me is a catalogue of a different sort, but in the 
tradition ‘‘A collection of drawings made to Illustrate 
Books,” issued by Elkin Mathews, Ltd. I believe it to be 
the first issued by a bookseller dealing not with books as 
such, but with the illustrations made for books—to be exact, 
with the original drawings, not with the prints. For obvious 
reasorms, it is mainly, though not wholly, confined to 
nineteenth-century illustrators, both grave and gay, and in 
certain instances it does not despise the merely mawkish. 
Those who know Phil May only by his Punch drawings are 
likely to revise their estimate of his range, though not of 
his unique talent, when they see a serious study of Wilson 
Barrett as he appeared in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross "’ (Fig. 4)— 
a drawing which has all the precise and frugal line of his 
innumerable drawings of the life of the streets in late- 
Victorian London, and helps to prove, if further proof were 
necessary, that if his market and the bent of his mind had 
not compelled him to his career as a humorous artist, he 
would have been no less admirable as an illustrator of the 
classics. If this is an unusual example by a brilliant 
humorist in a serious mood, Fig. 3 ghows his great predecessor, 
George Cruikshank, commenting upon current fashions— 
the New Look of 1850—with his accustomed zest. How 
well this piece of nonsense is composed !—the eye led 
willy-nilly along the diagonal from lower left to upper 
right as the ladies sail off in gay abandon. This drawing 
was made for the long since defunct Comic Almanack. 
Most of the items, as has already been noted, belong 
to the nineteenth century. Earlier draughtsmen include 
Francis Hayman (1708-1766), who is represented by three 
drawings illustrating Congreve, one for Mrs. Sheridan's 
“ The Discovery,” one possibly for Richardson's “ Pamela,” 
while the sixth may be intended to represent an episode from 
Milton. And then there is John Vanderbank (1674-?1739), 
with Fig. 2, an unpublished illustration for ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
It occurs to me that, in a perfect world, all artists or 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(aBove.) 

FIG. 1. “ PORTRAIT OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE ™ ; BY 
WALTER GREAVES 
(1846-1930). CHAR- 
COAL HEIGHTENED 

WITH WHITE. 

Signed and dated 1872. 
A magnificent drawing 
which, in common with 
the other illustrations 
on this page, is repro- 
duced by courtesy of 


Elkin Mathews, Ltd. 
(LerT.) 
FIG. 2. AN ORIGINAL 


PEN-AND-INK DRAWING, 


UNPUBLISHED, FOR 
“DON QUuIxXoTE”; BY 
JOHN VANDERBANK 


(1674-?1739). 
Vanderbank’s drawings 
for a Spanish text of 
“ Don ixote’’ were 
engraved by Van der 
Gucht, and blished 
under Lord Carteret’s 

tronage. This draw- 
is not among them. 


By FRANK 





DAVIS. 


quality should, at some time or other in their career, 
try their hands at illustrating Cervantes—as it is, 
what a fascinating subject for a collection! The 
various editions in many languages, whether illustrated 
or no, and where possible the original drawings. This 
scene appears to be one of those from which a selection 
was made for a Spanish text of ‘“ Don Quixote,” 
engraved by Van der Gucht. An album, containing 
most of Vanderbank’s finished drawings and sketches 
for the book, is in the British Museum. 

In some few cases no mention is made of the book 
or magazine for which the drawings were intended, 
presumably because the publication cannot yet be 
traced, or because it was not used for that purpose. 
Such is Fig. 1, the fine drawing in charcoal heightened 
with white by that modest, self-taught figure Walter 
Greaves, Whistler’s handyman—a study of Carlyle, 
the Sage of Chelsea, which turns that eminent but 
dyspeptic Victorian into a sensitive human being, 
as indeed he was. I proceed gently through the 
index—this is pleasant browsing-ground—Cervantes, 
Cetewayo, Chaucer . . . Milton, Mitford, Miinchausen, 
Napoleon, Plimsoll. What is the latter doing in this 
company ? A drawing by Sir John Tenniel—* The 
Plimsoll Line,” with the caption: Polly (to sailor 
taking leave at quay): ‘‘I’m so happy to think you 
are not going in one of them doubtful ships." Jack : 
“No, no lass—never more—thanks to our good 
friend Muster Plimsoll.’’ The name has passed into 
shipping history, and thus was a very great piece of 
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FIG. 4. 
in “ THE SIGN OF THE Cross" ; 


AN EXCEEDINGLY FINE STUDY OF WILSON BARRETT 


BY PHIL MAY (1864-1903). 


“ Whistler once remarked, that modern black-and-white 


could be summed up in two words—Phil May.” 


This 


drawing is “an unusual example by a brilliant humorist 
. i - 


ma 


writes Frank Davis. 


“ HIGH-FLOWN AIRS AND GRACES...” ; BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK (1792-1878). WATER-COLOUR AND PENCIL. 
This is illustration No. 6 for The Comic Almanack. “ What it must come 
to if the ladies go on blowing themselves out as they do.” 


FIG. 3. 


legislation recorded in contemporary journalism. Bateman, 
Beardsley, Browne. The catalogue is packed with out-of- 
the-way information. Browne is Hablot Knight Browne, 
known to all the world as “ Phiz,”’ and one item is a- wash- 
drawing of Bill Sikes and Fagin. But‘ Phiz” did not 
illustrate the original edition of ‘“ Oliver Twist '’—this 
drawing seems to show he tried his hand at it. 

One drawing is of importance as illustrating a phase 
in the technical progress of book magazine production— 
a phase which will be unknown to many people to-day who 
have lived all their lives in an age of photography. Before 
printers’ blocks were made by modern methods, it was usual 
for the illustrator to draw his design direct on to the wood 
block. (The early issues of The Illustrated London News 
were illustrated by this means.) The block then went to 
the engravers, who generally destroyed the drawing in the 
process by cutting the wood. But the Dalziel Brothers, 
who were the best-known engravers of the period, sometimes 
took a fancy to the drawing, and had it photographed on to 
another block and so saved the original. No. 152 in this 
catalogue, a drawing on wood by A. B. Houghton, was 
preserved by this means, and comes from the Dalziel sale in 
1947. ,The size is 4} ins. by 7 ins., and two pieces of boxwood 
were required to reach these dimensions. Most exact dove- 
tailing was necessary to ensure a smooth printing surface. 
One is apt to forget the high degree of skill required to deai 
with what might seem a very simple problem. Allied to this 
subject are some drawings by R. M. Ballantyne for his book 
“* Deep Down,” a tale of the Cornish mines, 1869. Their 
interest is perhaps rather technical than artistic, but their 
historical interest is undeniable. On the back, Ballantyne 
has written detailed instructions to the wood-engraver 
concerning mining technicalities, and the effects he wishes to 
have brought out. The drawings and a copy of the book 
are offered together so that one can compare the two. 

It will be clear from the above that the publishers have 
spread their net wide in this unusual catalogue, which manages 
to preserve a nice balance between information and amusement. 
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bis England... 








Corfe Castle, Dorset 


hereon was a great American who wrote this of England: 
“There is only one England. Now that I have sampled the 
globe, I am not in doubt... That beauty which is England alone — 
it has no duplicate. It is made up of very simple details — just grass 
and trees, and roads and hedges ... and churches and castles — and 
over it all a mellow dream haze of history.’” Thus Mark Twain. 
And he might rightly have added to his simple catalogue ‘‘ and hop 
vines and barley and the brewing of Burton beers,’’ for these last, if 
they be called Bass or Worthington, are as English as any ivy’d 


church or moated castle — and in their humble way, just as historic. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


Hoe’ many writers of historical fiction have a magic door into the past? They all 
technicians,’ 

it is the magic door that makes the artist. Off-hand, | could name only two or three ; 

in this country, only one. He does not work, like Sigrid Undset, on a great scale ; he is 

more poet than novelist. But not the less enchanting. 

Onions (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.), has indeed the fascination of a little species apart. 

It is a sequel to Poor Man's Tapestry, the wrong way round ; for these events happened 
first. They explain the curious, embittered figure of Robert Gandelyn—juggler, spy and | 


ought to have. Without it they are mere 


who knows what—weaving, in the other story, his private 
web across the struggle of the Roses. Was he always 
like that? Or how did he begin the world, and what 
draught of venom produced the wanderer and lone wolf 
of after years ? 

Well, here we have it. Robert Gandelyn is eighteen, 
and clerkly bred: not cut out for a monk, but on the 
best of terms with society. As pursuivant to the great 
Lord John, his patron and (if all were known) perhaps 
his near kinsman, he has had a glimpse of the wars in 
France ; now he is on loan to Sir Matthew Poole, one of 
four verderers who keep the Yorkshire forest of Beverley. 
The knight is taken ill on a journey, with no one but 
the clerkly Robert to hear his shrift—and there it all 
begins. By will, Sir Matthew has left fivepence to the 
prisoners of York ; and in his dying breath he remembers 
one Efga Hartlip, who is to have thirteen-and-fourpence. 
Her husband turned her out of doors, though she was with 
child. Robert is to seek her and say— 

The rest is silence; and the monks of Beverley, to 
whom he reports the death, make small account of Efga 
or her thirteen-and-fourpence. The prisoners’ fivepence 
is another thing. Their pupil can go to York with it— 
and on the way, use his eyes and ears. For in the 
Forest there are said to be lawless men, assembling in 
arms and defying their overlords. Robert must find 
out what he can. 

He takes it as a lark; there is already something of 
the. stroller and mountebank in his disposition. But 
in a lost corner of the Forest, his world is changed. 
There he meets Efga and the child, and one of the lawless 
men ; and sees the overlords at work. And after journeys 
and adventures, and a brief, enchanted season of happi- 
ness, it is his own turn to be stripped bare. 

Again, a “ poor man’s tapestry,”’ a pageant of 

of the forgotten and oppressed. But though the ground 
is sad, the pattern is full of movement and of jewelled 
colour. It has not quite the depth and richness of the 
earlier tale ; but it has the same magic of reality. 

‘‘The River Line,’’ by Charles Morgan (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d.), also depends upon a magic door. Not into the 
past ; this one leads to the Beyond, the Real, or whatever 
name you prefer. And I must say at once, it left me 
outside. So for me, with all its culture and distinction 
of mind, the book is a failure. But it is neatly woven. 
A young American named Sturgess has arrived in England 
after the war, on a visit to his friends, the Wyburtons— 
and to recapture, as it were, the heroic phase of a peaceable 
and donnish life. In 1943, he had to bale out over occupied 
territory, and was passed to safety along the “ River 
Line.” At one point there was a longish hold-up, which 
he spent, with three English officers, in the house of Pierre 
Chassaigne and in the hands of his daughter Marie. 
It was a happy time; they all became very intimate. 
Then something went wrong. Heron, as he was nick- 
named, the finest and best beloved, met a violent death ; 
and Sturgess was the prime mover. He is vain of it, 
surprised that he could do it—haunted by guilt and doubt. 
Ought such things to be? Can the peaceable, civilian 
conscience take such responsibility ? 

Marie seemed to be in love with Heron. Yet she has 
married Wyburton, and they are happy—though the 
death is something that they won't talk about. Instead, 
he pours it out to their young friend Valerie, whom he 
seems to know of old, who seems a part of it all. And 
so she is. Afid his responsibility is more tragic than he 
had ever guessed. Yet there is absolution—from the 
dead man, who didn’t mind. 

Once more, I can’t believe in Heron’s unseen presence. 
Nor was I impressed by the “ solution ""—which appears 
to mean that it is all right to drop atomic bombs, since 
the things of this world don’t matter. Sturgess had a 
plain, common-sense excuse; it is rejected here, for 
one which might absolve the rulers of Buchenwald. 
And we are told at length that the dilemma is a “ Greek 
tragedy.” One ought to feel these things, and not have 
them pointed out. But still the narrative, with all its 
faults, has a crystal elegance. 5 

“Not Necessarily for Publication,’’ by Stephen 
McKenna (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.), has the graver drawback 
that one just can’t get interested. It is a very long story— 
and is not a story at all; one keeps expecting ii to start, 
but it never does. Sir Peter Rainham, the narrator, is 
knocked down in the black-out, just after the campaign 
in Norway. He will never walk again, but he may still 
be of use; he can run the Westminster Review, in which 
he has a controlling interest. But then the first thing is 
to know his own mind. What does he thoroughly believe 
about life and politics ? Where did he pick up his ideas, 
and which are really his own? The question takes 
him back to Oxford, to pre-war London, to what he felt 
about appeasement, Munich, and his tedious wife. A kind 
of mirror of the "thirties. . . . 


hai 





other people, and his life is all crumbs. I fear, a misdirection of talent and labour. 

In crime, the standard formulas are best; and they can always be dished up new. 
Take “ The Lying Ladies,’’ by Robert Finnegan (Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.). Here we have 
a good old line: the helpless victim of appearances, condemned in advance, savaged by 
the police, exploited for political ends—and cleared by a crusading journalist. And all 
as fresh as can be. The victim is a young down-and-out, drifting to California in search 
of work ; he stopped to beg for food, and is supposed to have killed a housemaid. This | 
“ work of fiend” (synonymous with vagrant) can be charged up to the New Deal ; so, of 
course, he must be guilty. But Dan believes in him—and proves his point, after a thrilling 


investigation. Thrilling it is. 


BEN NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


“ Arras of Youth,’’ by Oliver 
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SOME PAINTERS AND THEIR PUBLIC. 


more or less competent ; 


CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


‘O most chess players, a book about chess means a book 

about the openings. More books about the openings 

are sold than about any other phase of the game. Though 

due in part to the fact that a few local chess leagues still 

have play limited to two-and-a-half hours or so, followed 

by adjudication, the tendency to concentrate study on the 
openings is deep-rooted. 

A player will say, “‘ When I come up against a good 
player, if I have studied the opening well, at any rate I 
can hold my own for fifteen moves or so." That the ensuing 
collapse can be catastrophically sudden apparently does not 
matter much ! 

Capablanca went directly against this tendency when he 
devoted the first of his series of instructive talks over the 
New York radio to simple pawn endings, one pawn against 
two and so on, his argument—surely a convincing one ! 
—being that it is easier to study three pieces than thirty-two. 

The chief difference between the younger masters of 
to-day and the older ones lies in opening knowledge. All 
the older masters without exception admit that their 
younger rivals have “ acquired an opening technique,” as 
they put it, far, far deeper than was the rule twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

Euwe of Holland was a pioneer modern masters 
in exploiting this weapon of really painstaking research 
in the opening (when he reached the Russian-controlled 
point on his way to Moscow for the second half of the 
World Championship match, trouble was caused by his 
refusing to disclose to the Russian Customs officials the con- 
tents of a file of secret variations he was carrying ; only per- 
sonal intervention by Botvinnik finally secured clearance), 
but he has been rapidly outstripped by his juniors. 

That many master games are thus decided in the open- 
ing and not won through efforts during the game at all 
but through preliminary study, has annoyed a number of 
people intensely, among them Lord Brabazon, who ful- 
minated against this sort of thing in several letters to me 
some years ago. 

Here is the game from the Oldenburg tournament in 
which the same young German master, Unzicker, who beat 
me through an opening novelty in the game | published a 
week or so ago, gets through the opening in impeccable 
style, only to succumb to a deep and brilliant combination 
by the Belgian champion O’Kelly immediately after. 


RUY LOPEZ. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
O’KEeLtty UNZICKER. O’Ketty. UNZICKER. 
1. P-K4 P-K4 13. PxP Kt-B3 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 14. Kt-Ktg3 P-QR4 
3. B-Kts P-QR3 15. B-K3 P-R5 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 16. QKt-Q2 B-Q2 
5. 0-O B-K2 17. R-QBr KR-Br 
6. R-K1 P-QKt4 18. B-Ktr Q-R4 
7. B-Kt3 P-Q3 19. P-QR3 PxP 
8. P-B3 0-0 20. KtxP Kt x Kt 
9. P-KR3 Kt-QR4 21. Bx Kt RxR 
10. B-B2 P-B4 22. QxR R-QBr 

1 Q-B2 23. B-B3 QKt3 


- P-Q4 
12. QKt-Q2 BP xP 
Black has played the opening in perfect ‘ book "’ style. 
To compensate for the slight weakness of his Queen’s Pawn, 
his pieces are aggressively placed. 
24. Q-Q1 B-B3 
25. Kt-Br Q-Kta 
Black can hardly be blamed for underestimating the 
force of White's brilliant sacrifice, for the real point becomes 
apparent only several moves later. 
27. BxB KtxB P 
27. ...Q*B would, of course, lose out of hand by 
28. Kt-Qs. 
28. BxP! KxB 34. Qx Reh K-Kta 
29. Kt-Bsch K-R1 35. Q@-Ktgch K-Br 
30 
31 
32 


26. Kt-K3!  BxP 


. @Kt4 B-B3 36. R-Kt7 BxP 
. Rx Kt Q-Q2 37. RxKP QxP 
. R-K7! Q-B3 38. R-Kt8ch 
. KtxP Qx Kt 

Black resigns because if 38. ... 


wins his Bishop. 


& 


K-K2; 39. Q-Kach 


K. Joun. | reach a decision. 


of San Francesco at Arezzo. 


' 
‘ 


CCORDING to Roberto Longhi, architecture and painting, in the course of their 
development, never keep in step; both, but particularly architecture, are bound 
within the limits of their own especial attributes. He makes the statement by way of 
introducing “ Piero della Francesca : Frescoes '’ (Batsford; 21s.), one of the delightful 
Iris Colour Books, and does so to uphold his belief that the artist was obliged to adapt 
his work to the building, in this case the choir of the fourteenth-century Gothic church 
Moreover, Piero was completing a work already begun by 
Bicci de Lorenzo, a Florentine painter who died in 1452 with his task just started. The 


subject of the frescoes is the legend of the Holy Cross, 
a somewhat secular and fantastically elaborated story 
having its origin in the time of the Crusades, when early 
Christian relics were being sought. How fantastic the 
legend is may be gathered from the first episode, “‘ The 
Death of Adam,” in which Seth is placing under his 
father’s tongue a sprig from the Tree of Knowledge. 
From this sprig is to spring the tree from whose wood 
the Cross will later be made. Unfortunately, this is not 
one of the fourteen fine reproductions in the book which 
so vividly bring out the beauty and character of the 
artist's work. 

Artist and architect come together in “ The Drawings 
of W. Curtis Green, R.A.’’ (Batsford; 42s.), a volume 
mainly of drawings and water-colours, but containing 
also a delightful fragment of autobiography and a grace- 
ful tribute from the pen of Prof. A. E. Richardson, R.A., 
in which we read: “ As one studies the drawings and 
water-colours set out in this modest volume one is awed 
by the precision and grace which are never absent.” 
For the layman the use of the word “ awed” may 
come somewhat amiss; he would doubtless substitute 
“charmed” or “delighted”: but both he and the 
student will enjoy the story Mr. Curtis Green relates 
of his struggles, studentship (I usually lunched with 
a fellow-student from Street’s office at a tea shop in 
Regent Street at a cost of 5$d., which provided a poached 
egg on toast, a bun and a glass of milk’) and his entry 
into the enchanted garden where “the pleasures of 
creative work were not to be denied.” 

Julius Casar Ibbetson was a character to delight 
the heart of any biographer. Miss Rotha Mary 
Clay, F.R.Hist.Soc., approaches him in “ Julius Casar 
Ibbetson : 1759-1817 "’ (Country Life ; £3 3s.) principally 
as the artist, the Little Master of the English School who 
loved the great Dutch Masters and renewed their gift 
of depicting the countryside, the sea-coast, the market 
and beasts tended by humble folk. Yet she does not 
entirely overlook the human aspect. “ The story of this 
child of disaster, this man of unrest,’’ she writes, “ should 
be written and read with compassion as well as dis- 
crimination.” It has certainly been written in that 
spirit and, in her determination to do full justice to her 
subject, Miss Clay has sought diligently, with some 
exciting results. The log-book of a long-forgotten wind- 
jammer threw new light on Ibbetson’s tour to the East 
Indies ; some manuscript notes, preserved in a cottage 
on the Furness Fells, elucidated a water-colour picked 
up in Paris after D-Day by a U.S.N.R. officer; and the 
discovery that the eccentric Dr. Trusler commissioned 
Ibbetson to illustrate “‘ Adventures of Gabriel Outcast" 
solves a literary and artistic enigma that has puzzled 
historians for over 160 years. It may be recalled that 
in the Christmas issue of The Illustrated London News 
for 1942 there were reproduced in colour twelve tinted 
drawings by Ibbetson from the collection of Captain 
Bruce Ingram, together with imaginary text written by 
James Laver. It is these lively drawings which Miss Clay 
finds were done to illustrate Dr. Trusler’s satire of 1785. 

This research into the lives of the painters of the past 
has much to commend it. Until comparatively recent 
years’ Georges de la Tour was to all intents forgotten, 
even in France. Yet in his own day he was a “ peintre 
fameux.'’ Much has been lost in the intervening 
centuries, and the man himself still remains something 
of a mystery, while the small number of his known works 
permits the hope that more may yet be found. Con- 
sequently S. M. M. Furness, author of “ Georges de la 
Tour of Lorraine: 1593-1652'’ (Routledge; 42s.), has 
more to say about the pictures than about the painter. 
Nothing is known of his youth, nothing of his early 
training, and nothing of what happened to him between 
the years 1636 and 1643. Of his style, the characteristics 
that impress are grandeur of form and nobility of spirit, 
and Miss Furness brings this out when dealing in detail 
with each authenticated work. 

To follow the development of landscape painting in 
the United States from early European models and 
American primitives to the contemporary painters of 
an American landscape of steel and concrete is no mean 
task. Wolfgang Born attempts it in “‘ American Land- 
scape Painting '' (Yale University Press; $7.50), aided 
by 140 illustrations. He says that during the past twenty 
years there has been a growing interest in the earlier 
artists, many being rediscovered, while a whole stratum 
of art—the work of the primitives—has been collected 
and appreciated for the first time. He devotes one 
interesting chapter to the “ Panoramic Style,” in which 
subjects range from the Niagara Falls to the whole length 
of the Mississippi. . 

Three useful books for the student and the lover of 
art are Charles Johnson's “ The of Painting "’ 


But although he knew “ everyone,” he knew no more than , (Cambridge University Press ; 25s.), Hans Tietze's “ Genuine and False "’ (Parrish ; 10s. 6d.) 
and H. Ruhemann’s “ Artist and Craftsman’"’ (Parrish; 10s. 6d.). They cannot fail to 
stimulate interest and to bring a clearer understanding of pictures to the mind of the beholder. 
Mr. Johnson, as might be expected from the official lecturer at the National Gallery, is most 
helpful. He sets out to consider what constitutes a good picture, and then to analyse the 
methods of attaining pictorial coherence. His book is based on lectures given to audiences 
who knew something about painting and wanted to know more. All three books are well 
illustrated, and if, as Mr. Johnson says, the spectator’s duties are: first to find out what 
emotions the artist intends to express ; secondly, whether he has expressed them well, and, 
thirdly, whether they are worth expressing, there is ample material available from which to 


W. R. Catverrt. 
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travel by train 


TO THE 


EDINBURGH 


INTERNATIONAL 


FESTIVAL 


(AUGUST 2ist TO SEPTEMBER | ith) 


FROM KINGS CROSS 
WEEKDAYS 
Depart Due Edinburgh (Waverley) 
A.M. A.M. 


9.30 (Non-stop) 5. THE CAPITALS LIMITED 
(Restaurant Car) 

9.50 (SO) x (Restaurant Car) 
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6.55 , (Restaurant Car) 

7.5 THE ABERDONIAN (Restaurant Car) 

8.20 . 
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The fable 






enquired, nettled. 















a Frog —in a hurry.” 
muttering under his breath. 


to their problems. 
increased production 
tubes . 





: of the lady and the frog 


i 

i A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned 
tH} extremely beautiful in a rather old-fashioned way, 
i once found a large Frog in her path, and dropped 
| it a curtsey. “‘ What’s that in aid of?” asked the 
| Frog. “Aren’t you a prince in disguise?” she 
““No, Ma’am,”’ said he,“ I’m 
| 


And he hopped away, 


Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, 
there are people who hope for a magical solution 
TI, for their part, are planning 
of intricate precision 
. . of special paints and finishes . . . 
electrical appliances, fittings, cables . . 
and bicycle components . . . traffic signs . . . 
fabricated aluminium alloys . 
cars, aircraft, locomotives . . . 


short, which TI make and Britain can sell. 
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4 florist displaying the emblem 


of Winged Mercury, shown here, 
is a member of Interflora and 
will be delighted to explain this 


unique Flower Delivery Service 








in his flights of fancy never 
imagined flowers ordered in 
} Britain being delivered a few hours 
T’ later at an address at the other side 


2 _ of the world, but such a thing is now 


every-day 
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Tue word Jewel means a thing of 
joy. Hence we see in the many forms 
of jewellery throughout the ages the 
things in which the various peoples 
took delight. 

In this portrait will be discerned 
modern jewellery of great decorative 
worth and fine craftsmanship truly 
representative of today’s fashion in 


fine jewels. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W'°! 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE - TELEPHONE - REGENT 302! 
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| ORDER 
OCTOBER ae NOW 


Enlarged and Improved 


“The Scotsman '’ Picture Calendar for : 
1950 excels in appearance those produced PRICES 
since the war. The size of the photo- 


graphs has been enlarged, and the HOME 4/93 aad 


number increased to 40 beautiful views Postage charge 444. 

of typical Scottish scenery. The Calendar, 

which is also designed to convert into an ABROAD 3/9 

album, is printed on fine quality art paper, Postage included. & C fh T L A N 1 ; & 
measures !1# x I! ins, is spiral-wire Copies for abroad may be 

bound, and packed in a strong container. STAs Sane Gam Se 


Order copies early as gifts for your , Oe ae eee labels M 0) u T F A s H I 0 N A B L E 


friends at home and overseas 


SHOPPING CENTRE 





for A streetful of shops under one roof 
PICTURE CALENDAR 0 ie 
CLEGG ST TTES | Naaow aevuctskmandnanfse ot 
Street, Glasgow ; 63 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 nue ” F ” 
of the first water. Any woman who delights in beautiful 
clothes and their accessories knows immediately she comes 
into Jenners that this is where superlative quality abounds. 
To-day, as always, it is our persistent endeavour to sell the 

| best that can be bought at a fair price. 
| Of special interest to visitors are: Ladies 
i Hairdressing and Manicure Salons ¥* Elizabeth Arden 
' treatments and preparations * Cyclax treatments and 
preparations %* Charles of the Kitz service to beauty * A 
restaurant famous for good cooking ¥ Lunn’s Travel Bureau. 








OVERSEAS VISITORS SHOP 


Send home something Scottish free of purchase 
tax. The Overseas Visitors Shop in Jenners ts full of lovely 
things made in Scotland including soft and smart knitwear, beautiful 
tweeds and silks, tartans, scarves, rugs, all of supreme export-only 
quality. Anything bought in this department will be free of 
purchase tax if it is sent direct to your ship, plane o: home address 
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Something just a little better 


AX 


controls the hair 


without gumming 






A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy— 


a touch is all you need to groom 





your hair for the day 





For 160 years Sandeman’s ports 
and sherries have been a source He Me Tony 
of pride to the hosts who serve }..=—72%7,= 
them—a source of pleasure to the uy 

guests who drink them. 
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PORT G&G SHERRY 
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GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 





There are many imitations 
The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “ Aertex.” 
But the real Aertex is 
unique. It has never been 
successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 
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coatieneane Modern facilities available for new construction 
in wood and steel up to 150-ft., also repairs 
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speciality. Machinery installations, overhauls, 
electrical marine work also undertaken. 


“V.8" engine conversions and reconditioned 
G.M. 671 diesels available for early delivery. 
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FOR CHOLERIC OR CHARMING 
COLONELS CORPORALS 


Whether you can out-shout the sergeant-major on 
parade, or just charm him into incoherence in the 
orderly room, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that you’ll revel in Kia-Ora like a brass hat revels 
in inspections. For everyone who’s tested the 
pure deliciousness of these fruit-fresh Squashes 
says : 


“ HERE'S GOOD HEALTH TO YOU” , 
K pa oO & fi When sugar and quality 
oe Fruit Jui lo 
: rationed to us, there will 
the most delicious of all fruit drinks beno shortage of Kia-Ora 


ORANGE + LEMON - GRAPE FRUIT - LIME - LEMON BARLEY 


) = power station has its batteries. That will always be so, 
no matter what future source of energy may generate the main supply. For switch- 
gear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equipment and other auxiliary 
services, batteries are essential: for only in a battery can electrical power be stored 
against an emergency. In power stations all over the world batteries made by 
The Chloride Electrical Storage Company are at work or are being installed. 
Over 50 years’ experience of battery design and manufacture goes into every Chlor- 
ide, Exide or Exide-Ironclad battery. They 
are batteries men have learnt to trust. 

THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 


STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
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BY APPOINTMENT SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS TO .M. KING GEORGE VI. WM. SANDERSON & SOW, LTD. 





When you replace with North 


=. British Tyres and Tubes, you can 
SIS 


=. be sure of trouble-free tyre mileage. 
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TYRES & TUBES 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
EDINBURGH, LONDON AND BRANCHES 


Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Rubber Footwear, 
Sports Shoes, Flooring, Hose, etc. 
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cies since it started 60 years ago, and each one of 
these has meant the rescue of children suffering from 
cruelty and neglect. No other society carries out 
quite the same functions as the N.S.P.C.C., which 
never prosecutes except in the most hardened cases 
— preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family 
life. You can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be 
used for the greatest possible good. 


Please remember the 


N'S:P-C:C 


President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C., 
——en VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 
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During the Occupation, the old brandy lying in 
Messrs. Hennessy's Warehouse in Cognac was allowed to continue its 
patient life of maturation unmolested. Stocks grew. rather than 
diminished, because most export markets were closed. Now, the 
lifting of Government price control in this country has made it 


Sandersou’'s LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY iiRClmRieReihiiiinnehannsGneninnn=nnenhaneinnnt 


“X.0” Liqueur Brandy is here once more — and better than ever. 









—_ Zak pour Wine Merchant for Hennessy “ N.0" in the new decanter shaped bottle 





WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH & BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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This story begins in Victorian days, 


when one Mister Wickham (later Su 


» Henry) went gathering rubber tree 
seeds in Brazil. He brought these home 


with him to England ; presented them to Kew Gardens ; they 


planted them, shipped the seedlings out to Singapore, and that 
was how Malaya began to be one of the world’s greatest rubber 
growing countries, 

Brazil has grown in importance since those days. She is a vast, 
rich country now of just about as many people as there are in 
Britain. ‘She sells rubber and coffee (an awful lot of coffee), cotton 
and cocoa, tobacco and meat to the rest of the world, and among 


the things she buys in exchange are thousands of motor cars, It’s 


a fairly safe bet that the rubber in some of the tyres on some of 
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those cars comes from Malaya — and that’s why we begin with 
the story of Mister Wickham and his rubber. 

It all has something to do with the wheels of trade turning full 
circle, which is what they’ll be doing in Britain before long. 

We shall soon be reaping the benefits of all this export trade we're 
doing. Our guess is that it will prove to be one of the soundest, 
most rewarding investments our old country has ever made. 

But just to get back for a moment to Brazil . . . where they dance 
the Samba as it really should be danced . . . before the war there 
was scarcely a British motor car to be seen from Rio to the Amazon. 
Now the Nuffield Organization alone is shipping hundreds of cars 
and commercial vehicles each month. 

That'll do far more than pay for all the nuts we can eat next 
Christmas. 


Aucust 13, 1949 


NUFFIELD 
PRODUCTS 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


RILEY - M.G. +» MORRIS-COMMERCIAL - NUFFIELD TRACTORS 


Overseas business » Nuffield Exports Lid., Cowley, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WA 
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EDINBURGH, “THE ATHENS OF THE NORTH”—A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ROYAL BURGH FROM THE ARBORETUM. 
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: first two International 
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t capital cannot fail to 

Queen has arranged 


the other, makes a severe line of demarcation separating “ Edinburgh Past ’’ from 

city of Edinburgh can justly claim to have played an important part in the success « 
Festivals of Music and Drama by providing an historic and romantic background for the 
the visual arts. This year the countless visitors who will, once again, pour into the an 
appreciate the magnificent city which is the. pride of Scotsmen all over the world. H.M 
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